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LITERATURE. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SNOW. 


BY D. T. M‘CARTHY 
The night brings forth the morn— 
Of the cloud is lightning born ; 
From out the darkest earth the ee ney: roses grow. 
Bright sparks from black flints fly, 
And from out a leaden sky 
Comes the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 





The wondering air grows mute, 
As her pearly hute 
Cometh slowly down from heaven, softly floating to and fro ; 
As the earth emits no sound, 
As lightly on the ground 
Leaps the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 


At the contact of her tread, 
The mountain’s festal head 
As with chaplets of white roses seems to glow ; 
And its furrowed cheek grows white 
With a feeling of delight, 
At the presence of the Spirit of the Snow. 


As she wendeth to the vale, 

The longing fields grow pale— 
The tiny streams that vein them cease to flow ; 

And the river stays its tide 

With wonder and with pride, 
To gaze upon the spirit of the Snow. 


But little doth she deem 

The love of field or stream— 
She is frolicsome and lightsome as the roe ; 

She is here, she is there, 

On the earth or in the air, 
Ever changing, floats the Spirit of the Snow. 


Now a daring climber, she 

Mounts the tallest forest tree— 
Out along the giddy branches doth she go ; 

And her tassels, silver-white, 

Down swinging through the night, 
Mark the pillow of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Now she climbs the mighty mast, 

When the sailor boy at last 
Dreams of home in his hammock down below. 

There she watches in his stead 

Till the morning sun shines red, 
Then evanishes the Spinit of the Snow. 


Or crowning with white fire 

The minster’s topmost spire, 
With a glory such as sainted foreheads show ; 

She teaches fanes are given 

Thus to lift the heart to Heaven, 
There to melt like the Spirit of the Snow. 


Now above the loaded wain, 
Now beneath the thundering train, 
Doth she hear the sweet bells tinkle and the snorting engine blow ; 
Now she flutters on the breeze, 
Till the branches of the trees 
Catch the tossed and tangled tresses of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Now an infant's balmy breath 
Gives the Spirit seeming death, 
When adown her pallid features fair Decay’s damp dew-dreps flow ; 
‘ Now again her strong assault 
Can make an army halt, 
And trench itself in terror ’gainst the Spirit of the Snow, 


At times with gentle power, 
In visiting some bower, 
She scarce will hide the holly’s red, the blackness of the sloe ; 
But ah! her awful might, 
When down some Alpine height 
The haplese hamlet sinks before the Spirit of the Snow. 


On a feather she floats down 
The turbid rivers brown, 
Down to meet the drifting navies of the winter-freighted floe ; 
Then swift o’er the azure walls 
Of the awful waterfalls, 
Where Niagara leaps roaring, glides the Spirit of the Snow. 


With her flag of truce unfurled, 

Sbe makes peace o’er all the world— 
Makes bloody Battle cease awhile, and War’s unpitying woe ; 

Till, its hollow womb within, 

The deep dark-mouthed culverin 
Bacloses, like a cradled child, the Spirit of the Snow. 


She uses in her need 
The fleetly-flying steed— 
Now tries the rapid rein-deer’s strength, and now the camel slow ; 
Or, ere defiled by earth, 
: Unto her place of birth, 
Returns upon the eagle’s wing the Spirit of the Snow. 


Oft with pallid figure bowed, 
Like the Banshee in her shroud, 
Doth the moon her spectral shadow o’er some silent gravestone throw ; 
dad Gowmntome gore. 
e wan grows pale, 
Till at morning fades the phantom of the Spirit of the Snow. 
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In her spotless linen hood 

Like the other sisterhood, 

She braves the open cloister when the psalm sounds sweet and law ; 
When some sister’s bier doth paas 

From the minster and the maas, 

Soon to sink into the earth, like the Spirit of the Snow. 


But at times so full of joy 
She will play with girl and boy, 

Fly from out their tingling fingers, like white fire-balls on the foe ; 
She will burst in feathery flakes, 
And the ruin that she makes 

Will but wake the crackling laughter of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Or in furry mantle dress’d, 
She will fondle on her breast, 
The embryo buds awaiting the near Spring’s mysterious throe ; 
So fondly that the first 
Of the blossoms that outbarst 
Will be called the beautious daughter of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Ab! would that we were sure 
Of hearts eo warmly pure, 

In all the Winter weather that this lesser life muet know ; 
That when shines the Sun of Love 
From a warmer realm above, 

In its light we may dissolve, like the Spirit of the Snow. 


———_~=-_--—— 


THE COUNT DE LALLY. 


Among the many gallant Irishmen. and men descended from the old 
Irish race, who served in the armies of France, and soaght there those ho- 
nours and distinctions, which political misfortune, undeserved reproba- 
tion, and studied misrule denied them at home, I know of none more 
brave and distinguished, and of none whose name is more worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion, than General the Count de Lally, the ill-requited 
leader of the troops of Louis XV., in his wars in the Kast Indies. 

Arthur Lally was the son of Captain Lally, who passed over to France 
soon after Limerick capitulated to Goderdt de Ginckel, the Dutch Earl of 
Athlone, and the close of that disastrous war, in which the loyal Irish so 
long withstood the invading troops of King William. 

Captain Lally obtained a commission under Louis XIV., in the regi- 
ment of Dillon, the same battalion in which the great Marshal Macdonald, 
Duke of Tarentum, commenced his military career as a sub-lieutenant, in 
1786. Soon after he settled in France, a go Lally married a French 
lady of distinction. By her he had several children, the eldest of whom, 
Artbur, was soon after his birth enrolled as a private soldier in the com- 
pany of his father, according toa somewhat equivocal custom, then pre- 
vailing in the old French service. His mother being allied by blood to 
some of the most noble families in France, and his father being an officer 
of distinguished merit, afforded young Lally every opportunity for the im- 
provement of his mind and person; and thus, at the age of nineteen, he 
wag considered one of the most handsome and accomplished chevaliers in 
the army of King Louis. Without having seen active service, he was (at 
that early age appointed to a company in that gallant band of exiles, 
whose valour contributed to wio many a victory for the House of Bour- 
bon—the Irish Brigade. 

His regiment (every member of which knew his father’s worth and 
merit) received him with satisfaction, and his reception took place early 
in 1718. 

In the old French army, before the Revolution, this was an indispensa- 
ble ceremony. when an officer first joined. His company was drawn up in 
front of the regiment, with the drummers beating on the flanks ; young 
Lally, dressed in his full uniform, with his white scarf and gorget on, was 
led forward by the general of the district or division, who, when the drums 
ceased, took off his three-cocked bat and said— 

“De par le Roi! Soldate, vous reconnoitrez Monsieur de Lally, votre 
capitaine de la compagnie, et vous lui obéirez en tout ce qu’il, vous ordon- 
nera pour le service du Roi, en cette qualité.” 

Another ruffle on the drums—-the company fell back to its place in the 
regiment, and Arthur Lally was formally installed its captain. 

Though by his education and spirit he was known to possess all those 
qualities which are requisite for the perfect soldier—chiefly, a solid judg- 
ment, a great power of happy decision, with a light and «ps but intre- 
pid heart, he was found to be equally qualified for the civil service of the 
state. Thus, at the age of five-and-twenty, he was sent by Louis XV. to 
the court of Russia, on a mission of importance. On this duty he acquit- 
ted himself ably ; his fidelity, on one band, securing the confidence and 
esteem of the king hie master ; his address and winning manner securing, 
on the other, the admiration and favour of the Empress Catherine L., whore 
husband, Peter the Great, had died about a year before. 

On his return to France in 1725, he proceeded to Versailles, where 
Louis XV., who had now attained his majority, and taken the reins of go- 
vernment from the Regent Duke of Orleans, received him in the most gra- 
cious manner, and promoted him to the rank of colonel of infantry ; and 
at the head of his regiment he had the good fortane to acquit himself 
with grace and distinction wherever be was employed. 

He stood bigh in the favour of the two ministers who succeeded the 
Duke of Orleans, viz., the Duke of Bourbon, and Cardinal Fleury, then 
in his seventy-third year, a mild and amiable prelate, under whose mo- 
derate and conciliatory councils France enjoyed many years of peace and 
tranquillity. 

During service in France, Lally, though somewhat proud and lofty in 
his manner, succeeded in gaining the esteem and affection of the - Bes 
of his regiment, among whom, even in those days of incessant duelling, 
he was successful in maintaining the most perfect union and harmony ; 
while by his unalterable firmuess, subordination was fully maintained. 
Thus passed the time, until the eventful year 1745, when Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart projected his gallant and unfortunate “ rising” among the 
clans in the Scottish highlands, Entering warmly into the design of re- 
storing the hapless House of Stuart, under which his father bad served so 
faithfally, and with whom he had shared the fate of exile, Colonel Lally 
came boldly over to London. 

While his ostensible object was to recover certain lands in Ireland, to 
which he averred his father had a claim, his real errand was to setve the 
young Prince of Scotland—to animate his friends—to excite the malcon- 
tents (and these were numerous, for disgust at the long and useless wars 
of George II. in Germany was waxing strong)—to promise eye and 
titles. and prepare the quiescent natives of South Britain for the military 
tempest that was about to descend from the mountains of the North. Be- 








~ | de Lally may, if he pleases, leave them on 
replace 


A.war was then raging between Britain and France ; and the fleets of 
the former swept those of the latter from the ocean. Admiral Hawke de- 
stroyed the French fleet at Belliste, and in the same year upwards of six 
hundred ey were taken by the British ships. 

Though bis armies performed some splendid achievements in the Ne- 
therlands, where Marshal the Count de Saxe beat, defeated, and covered 
with irreparable disgrace the inert and bloodstained Cumberland, the im- 
pression of his misfortunes by sea, together with the internal distresses 
of France. compelled Louis XV. to conelude a peace, a con for which 
met at Aix la Chapelle in April, 1748; aud the definitive treaty was 
“os in the following October. 

Juring this period, and until his promotion to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General and Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, the life of Lally, who 
had now obtained the title of Count, does not present any circumstance 
or incident worthy of much attention. 

In 1750 a dispute, pregnant with hostility, having occurred between 
Britain and France, ting their mutual olsiees in North America, va- 
rious cireumstances which occurred in the East Indies about the same 
time confirmed the idea that the short peace concluded in 1748 was about 
toend. Each country prepared again for war; and many un- 
friendly acts were committed, and recriminations exehan between the 
courts, till England w~1 threatened with invasion as a curb upon her ag- 
gressive spirit, war was not formally pronounced until the month of Jane, 
1756. Thedeclaration made by George Ll. was mild and moderate ia 
style and language ; but that promulgated by Louis XV. was full of se- 
verity and opprobrium. Prassia became the ally of the former, Sweden 
and Russia joined the latter, In distant regions, as well as at home, the 
sanguinary struggle was maintained ; and in America France was strip- 
ped of all her colonies by the army of the heroic Wolfe. 

Immediately after the declaration of war, in the month of Au » 
1756, the Count de Lally, as lieutenant-general and commander-in-cbief, 
of all his most Christian Majesty’s forces in India, was appointed to com- 
mand an expedition for those burning shores—then so distant, and at 
that period a Jand of wonders to the European. In support of this expe- 
dition the court bad destined six millions of livres, six strong battalions 
of infantry, and three ships of war, which were to co-operate with such ar- 
maments as the India Company could farnish. The whole of these troops, 
however, did not embark. 

On the 20th February, 1757, the Count de Lally, accompanied by bis 
brother Nichel, marched to Brest at the head of two battalions; and 
though having only two, out of the six millions of livres voted, in the mi- 
litary chest, embarked on board the ships of the Count d’Aché, who im- 
mediately put to sea; but, being driven again into port by adverse winds, 
the squadron was detained till the 2nd May. 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier des Soupirs, Lally’s major-genere!, and se- 
cond in command, had already reached the Indian Ocean, having depart- 
ed from L’Orient on the 30th of the preceding December with two bat- 
talions and two millions of livres, and had reached the Isle of France, 
without accident. 

The lieutenant-general had very ample and important instructions giv- 
en him by the French Kast India Company. Some of these were to the 
following effect : 

“ The Sieur de Lally is hereby authorised to destroy the fortifications 
of all maritime settlements which may be taken from the English ; it may, 
however, be proper to except Vizagapatam, by reason of its being so near- 
ly situated to Bemelipatam (a Dutch factory,) which, in that case, would 
be enriched by the ruin of Vizagapatam: but as to that, as well as the 
demolishing of all other places whatsoever, the Sieur de Dally is to con- 
sult the governor and superior council of Pondicherry, and to bave their 
opinion in writing ; but, notwithstanding, be is to destroy such places as 
he shall think proper, unless strong and sufficient arguments are made use 
of to the contrary : such, for example, as the Company’s being apprehcn- 
sive for some of their settlements, and that it would be then thougns 
dent and necessary to reserve the power of exchange, in case any of 
should be lost. Nevertheless, if the Sieur de Lally should think it too ba- 
zardous to keep a place, or that be thought that he couid not do it with- 
out dividing or weakening bis army, his Majesty then leaves it in his pow- 
er to act as he may think for the good of the service. 

“The Sieur de Lally is not to allow the ransom of any English settle- 
ment ; as we may well remember that, after the taking of Madras, last 
war, the English Company, in their council of the 14th July, 1747, deter- 
mined that all ransom» made in India should be annulled. In regard to 
the Enaglis’ troops, both officers and writers belonging to the Company, 
and to the \ubshitants of that nation, the Sieur de Lally is to permit none 
of them to revaain o4 the coast of Coromandel ; he may, if he pleases, 
mit the inhabiteats to co to England, and order them to be conduc in 
armed vessels to the isle of St. Helena. But as to the officers and writers 
belonging to the East India Company, as well soldiers and sailors, he is 
to order them to be conducted as soon as possible to the Isle of Bourbon, 
where it will be permitted for the soldiers and sailors to work for the in- 
habitants of that place according to mutual agreement, though the send- 
ing them to the French islands shou'd be avoided as much as possible, to 
prevent their being acquainted with the coast, as well as the iuterior 
of the island. It is by no means bis Majesfy’s intention that the 
English officers, soldiers, and sailors should be ransomed, as none are to 
be delivered up but by exchange—man for man, according to their differ- 
ent ranks and stations. 

“« If the exchange of prisoners shoald be by chance settled at home be- 
tween the two nations, of which proper np will be given the Sieur de 
Lally, and that the Isles of France and Bourbon should have more prison- 
ers than it would be convenient to provide for; in that case, it will be 
permitted to send a certain number to England, in @ vessel armed for that 

urpose. No English officers, soldiers, &c., are to be permitted to remain 

fo a place after it le taken ; neither are they to be suffered to retire to 
any other of their settlementa, 

“ The Sieur de Lally is not in the least to deviate 
structions and regulations, unless there should be 
stipulates the contrary ; in which case, the Sieur 
and honestly to adhere to the capitulation. The whole of what has 
said before concerns only the natives of England; 
their settlements merchants from all nations, 
Jews, Pattaners, &c., the Sieur de Lally is 
humanity, and to endeavour by fair means to them 
Pondiecberry, or any other of Company ccquidiions; them, 
at the same time, that they will be protected, and same 
and privileges which they before porsessed among the 
granted them. * : 

Among the recruits furuished to complete the regiments 
Berri. there are 300 men from Fisher's recruits, lately raised ; and as 
feared there will be desertions among 
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to him in that document, which is now so interesting, as it exhibits the | 
confidence with which the merchants of the French company expected 
to retain their rich possessions, and extend their empire in the East 
Lally possessed secrecy, with a ready facility for quick and judicious deci« 
jon. Iris talent was displayed by the manner in which he established | 

ines, extended his outposts, protected his defences, made himeelf 
acquainted with the character and features of the country, which was to 
be the scene of his arduous operations. His lofty demeanour, talent, tact, 
and bravery, — his troops with confidence, and assurance of victory. 
If Lally was fond of glory, he was also fond of flattery; and though « 
strict disciplinarian, he was somewhat too partial to levying heavy con 
tributions oa the conquered provinces, Thus, though his enemies averred | 
that, on one hand, he was grasping and avaricious in the acquisition of gold | 
and treasure, it was never denied, on the other, that he was lavish and | 
liberal whenever the king’s service required him, by spies or scouts, to ob- 
tain intelligence of the strength and designs of the enemy. 

The Count d’Aché, Chef d’ Escadre, encountered such adverse winds, 
that he was nearly twelve months on his voyage. Thus the Chevalier des 
Soupirs, wearied of waiting at the Mauritius, sailed towards the coast of 
Hindostan, and reaching Pondicherry (or Pudacheri), disembarked his 
troo 
This town, which, since 1670, had become the capital of the French set- 
thements in India, being restored to them by the Dutch after the treaty of 
Ryswick, occupies a good position in the rich, fertile, and populous Carna- 
tic, a country studded by an incredible number of fortresees and strong- 
holds. Their erection was an indispensable necessity in a level country, 
subject to the sudden attacks of hordes of natives cavalry, Ata period 
of time remote and now unknown, the sovereigns of the Carnatic must 
have possessed enormous wealth, and their dusky subjects must have made 
the most enviable ats ne in the useful and ornamental arte. The num- 
ber, t, and architectaral beauty of their ancient pagodas, and the 
darability of these remarkable structures, being coated over with oil and 
viscous cement, fill the mind of the European with wonder when he beholds 
them 


At this crisis, the fands, and forces of the British in that part of India 
were so small, that they could sarcely bring a hundred soldiers into the 
field. Madras, one of their prine'pal places, was only sixty-three miles 
distant ; it was an open town, Fort St. David was in ruins, with a garri- 
son of sixty invalids. Thus a fortoight would have enabled the Chevalier, 
with bis two battalions, to have taken both these places, and reduced the 
whole cost of Coromandel ; but Des Soupirs, being quite unskilled in the 
art of carrying on war in a ay J 80 new to him, remained inactive, 
though his countrymen had many losses to repair, having been recently 
driven from all their wealthy settlements in Bengal by the victorious, but 
assuredly aggressive British. 

Eight months after his arrival, on the 25th April, the Chef d’Escadre 
anchored in the roadstead before the sandy plain occupied by Pondicherry ; 
and Lally, disembarking his treasure, marched into the town, the gover- 
nor of which, M, de Leyrit, received him with a salute of cannon. 

The residence of M. de Leyrit was a magnificent palace, equal in aspect 
to the finest hotels of the French nobles; his gaurds consisted of twelve 
horsemen and three hundred foot soldiers called Pions. At the peace of 
Amiens, the French population of Pondicherry amounted only to 25,000, 
exclusive of the blacks, who trebled that number. Its revenue was then 
40,000 pagodas ; but it is in a locality destitute of natural advantages, its 
vicinity producing only palm-trees, millet. and a few herbs. 

Tired of the long voyage, and anxious to fulfil his orders, which com- 
— the total destruction of every British fortifieation that fell into 

is power, the gallant and ardent Lally lost not an hour in preparing for 
active operations. Next day, he returned on board, to sail for Cudalore ; 
and in one hour after a powerful British fleet assailed that of count d’ 
Aché in the roadstead, where a French seventy four gun ship was dis- 
masted and taken ; but the rest of his armament fought a passage to the 
seaward ; and, favoured by the wind and superior sailing escaped to an- 
chor off Cadalore, a town situated fifteen miles from Pondicherry, on the 
western shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

This little place, which lies on a bank of the Pennar, had been obtained 
by the Baglish East India Company from the Rajah of Gingee, so early 
as 1681, for the site of a factory, and had been fortified. Its garrison 
consisted only of ten invalids ; but being assisted by the inhabitants of the 
town, these brave old fellows made a desperate sdiditene, and Lally was 
occupied three days in effecting its reduction. From thence he marched 
to Fort St. David, a settlement on the Carnatic (obtained by the English 
from a Mabhratta rajah, in 1691), and besieging it, after being seventeen 
days in open trenches, exposed to the broiling sun by day, and the balefal 
dews " night, gained it by capitulation on the 2od June, and levelled all 
its fortifications to the ground. 

On the 10th be marched back to Pondicherry, and having resolved to 
assail Madras, dispatched an officer in a small vessel to his naval Chef d’ 
Escarde with instructions to return and co-operate with him ; but Admiral 
Pocock, who commanded the English fleet in those seas had defeated Count 
@’Aché in two engagements, and by driving him sixty miles to the wind- 
ward, had nearly cut off all communication between him and the army. 
Thus Lally was compelled to relinquish his project; and now the Govegr- 
nor of Pondicherry announced that the town and its vicinity could not 
maintain their four thousand French infantry for more than fifteen days. 
On receiving this startling intelligence, Lally resolved at once to march 
into the little kingdom of Tanjore, or Tanjowar, which lay a hundred and 
fifty miles southward, and there subsist his troops during the stormy and 
rainy season, while his naval squadron took refuge in a distant port. 
This march into Tanjowar was not made without a due pretence of wrongs 
to adjust, for the unfortunate rajah had refused to pay to the India Com- 
Es — debt which M. de Leyrit assured Count Lally to be 

y due. 

A discharge of fivepieces of cannon against his little capital compelled 
the rajah to pay down treasure to the amount of four hundred and forty 
thousand livres, and afford free quarters for two months to the French, un- 
til tidings arrived that eight hundred British soldiers were marching 
against Pondicherry, where a smell detachment had been left under the 
orders of the Chevalier de Soupirs. Upon this, Lally at once abandoned 
Tanjowar, and advanced to the relief of the Chevalier, who, with his slen- 
 ~ ae was preparing to abandon altogether the capital of French In- 


.. On Lally approaching the latter place on the 3lst August, the British 
forces fell back on Madras; and then our indefatigable Irishman, full of 
the most sanguine hopes of expelling them from the vast peninsula of 
Hindostan, resumed his preparations for investing Fort St. George, which 
was their principal settlement on the coast of Coromandel ; but scarcity 
of money, and the improper conduct of the naval Chef d’Escadre, retarded 
the operations, frustrated the great intentions of Lally, and ultimately 
betrayed him to the enemy. 
While sparing no exertions to officer and equip a body of sepoy infan- 
try, he seized a Dutch ship, in which he found a sufficient quantity of spe- 
cie to enabled him to qasail Madras. He then sent a message to Count 
@’Aché, requesting him not to leave the coast. The Count declared that 
he required a recrait of seamen, and must return to France. Alarmed 
such a threat, Lally offered him half of his soldiers for the marine ser- 
; bat, deaf alike to threat and entreaty, the Count sailed for the 
Straits of Madagascar on the Ist of September, and left the Lieutenant- 
General to cope single-handed with the British forces. 
On summoning to his presence M. de Bussy, who commanded the French 
troops in that extensive region named the Decean (or country of the south), 


- and M. Moracia, who commanded at the seaport of Masulipatam, he found 


these officers were considerably influenced by the same pride and disobe- 
dience which characterised the conduct of Count @’Aché ; and before they 
would advance to Madras, they required a reinforcement of a thousand 
men to be embodied. Lally immediately ordered M. Moracin to return 
to his post —_ — oy by approaching. M. Moracin dared to 
disobey or delay ; and, taken by surprise in his absence, 
fst wor for eer s P nee, Masulipatam was 
a month o tober, ly, with his slender force, the flower of 
which was the valiant Regiment de Lorraine. marched, without opposition, 
into the extensive district of Arcot (which Colonel Clive had overrun seven 
— and remained there at free quarters for five days ; after which 
returned again to Pondicherry. 

The army was now totally destitute of pay, and the commissariat had no 
supply but plander, while the departure of Count d’Aché cut off all euc- 
cour or retreat by the ocean. Lally’s troubles, though numerous, were 
e@aly commencing. Discouraged and disunited by the naval disasters of 
@’Aché, the French officers were alternately full of ardour and full of des- 
_ M. de Bussy offered to raise four hundred thousand livres in three 

if he was permitted to re-enter the Deccan with a body of troops ; 
bat being loath to divide his little force, and viewing the venle as incredi- 
ble, er declined. De Bussy then informed him, that he had two han- 
dred forty thousand livres belonging to the India Company, which 
were at his service if he would be responsible for them: but Pally wisely 
declined to compromise his honour by having any commercial transaction 
with the merchants, though for their own benefit and the king’s service. 

He resumed the preparations for the siege of Madras while the naval 
squadron of Britain was temporally absent from its shore ; but that pro- 





| stroyed the fort of Bender Abassi, on the Persian Gulf, and two ships in 
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March 11 


ject was vehemently opposed by M. Duval de Leyrit, Governor of Pondi-| with bis refractory moantain, and have embarked to make acquaintance 


cherry, who urged the wretched state of the commissariat and the almost 
empty military chest. Lally’s Irish spirit could ill brook such disputa- 
tions and disgasts; and “pay or no pay,” he was for marching at once. | 
However, he was ultimately, by the tenor of his instructions, compelled | 
to take the opinion of the General Council of Pondicherry—some of whom | 
adhered to M. de Leyrit, bat five, headed by the Comte de Estaigne, offered 
their plate, to the value of eighty thousand livres, towards the expenses of | 
the expedition. The true and generous we | gave from his private fands 
a handred and forty thousand livres; and having thus in some measure | 
collected the sinews of war, with bis small French force (2,700 bayonets) 
and a body of sepoys, he advanced towards Madras early in December. 
The Comte d’Estaigne was a spirited French adventurer, who began bis 
military and naval career in 1759, when, with two small corvettes, he de- 


the roads ; captured Fort Natal, stormed Bencoolen and Fort Marlborough, 
and performed many other daring exploits, by which, however, he gained 
no reputation, being at that time a British prisoner of war upon parole of 
honour. 

A march of sixty-three miles brought Lally, on the 12th December, in | 
sight of Madras, which, in consequence of its strength, wealth, and annual 
revenue in calicoes and muslins, was of such great value to the growing 
Indian Company of the enemy. The diamond mines were only a week’s 
journey distant, and the rumour of their pricelees wealth and splendid 
wonders animated the French soldiers, as,in three divisons, they marched 
across the sunny plains of Choultry. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, was divided into two parts—one called the 
Black, and the other the White Town. The former Madraspatam, had 
been totally destroyed by the French in 1744, when they levelled to the 
—_ every building which stood within three hundred yards of the 

ort. 

The walls of the latter, which rose above the centre of the English town, 
were (as despatches relate) all built of bard iron-coloured stone, defended 
by four gigantic bastions, The inner fort, or citadel, bad a front of one 
hundred and eight yards ; the outer fort consisted of half-moons, curtain- 
walls, and flankers, which, like the brown walls of the city, were studded 
by an incredible number of cannon. In short, the aspect of Madras, with 
its mansions covered by snow-white chunam, was delightful from the 
ocean, and magnificent from the land. On the side of the latter, its walls 
were washed by a river, which falls into the sea, on that flat and sandy 
‘shore, where the furious surf is ever rolling in mountains of foam and 
spray. 

As he crossed the plains, Lally was briskly cannonaded by the field- 
pieces of the enemy, and thus lost many officers and men; but advan- 
cing steadily, he took possession of Ogmore and Meliapore, or San Thomé, 
an old town of the Portuguese, who had built there a large church above 
a grave, and shrine, reputed to be those of St. Thomas, who was martyred 
by a tribe that dwell in the vicinity, and whose right legs (according to 
the erudite Dr. Fryar) have since that time been swollen to the size of 
those of elephants. 

Colonel Lawrence, a gallant and resolute officer, who commanded the 
garrison of Madras, was ably seconded in his efforts by Pigot, the govern- 
or, by Colonel Draper, Major Caillaud, and other officers. Thus Lally en- 
countered a most determined resistance. The garrison, which had been 
reinforced, consisted of 5,000 men ; sixteen hundred of these were regular 
troops of the British line, three thousand were sepoys, and four hundred 
were servants of the East India Company. 

Lawrence retired to the Island, in order to prevent the French from ob- 
taining poseession of the Island-bridge, and desired all the posts to be oc- 
cupied in the Black Town, which was then triangularly shaped, and sur- 
rounded by a fortified wall. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 14th December, Lally sent forward 
M. De Rillon at the head of his regiment, which assailed the Black Town 
with great spirit, and after giving and receiving several severe discharges 
of musketry (during a contest of some hours) De Rillon gained the place, 
driving back the British, who retired by detachments into the fort or cita- 
del of Madras. This successful movement was followed up by the regi- 
ment Je Lorraine, which rushed to the front to keep the ground De Rillon 
had won; but within an hour a grand sortie was made upon them by a 
body of British infantry, under Colonel Draper, who behaved with great 
personal bravery. Shrouded by the smoke, sword in band, he led a charge 
of bayonets against the regiments of Rillon and De Lorraine; a furious 
mélée ensued ; and the French must have been driven back or cut off, had 
Lally not led on a battalion of sepoys to sustain the sortie. A great num- 
ber of officers and men were shot and bayoneted on both sides; but Colo- 
nel Draper was compelled to retreat, for his English grenadiers gave way 
in a manner not very ereditable to them. After this, the garrison of Ma- 
dras contented themselves by defending their works, being too weak to 
engage in any more sorties beyond them. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir William) Draper was that preux chevalier, who 
in after years conquered Manilla, and became a paramount judge on all 
matters of military etiquette, and who, in his celebrated letter to Junius, 
expressed a hope that he would never see officers pushed into the British 
army, who had nothing to lose but their swords. 

Encouraged by having thus hemmed in the enemy, Lally continued to 
push his approaches and build batteries. Meanwhile, M. de Lequille, 
another chef-d’eseadre, had arrived at the Isle of France, with four ships 
of war, and three millions of livres, destined for the service of the French 
India Company. When about to leave the Isle for the roads of Pondi- 
cherry, he met (most unfortunately for Lally) the discomfited fleet of the 
petulant Countd’Aché, who being his superior officer, prevented him from 

roceeding, and ventured to remove the treasure on board of his own ship. 

fe also took upon him to send only one million of livres to Count Lally, 
in asmall frigate, which reached Pondicherry on the 21st December, 1758. 
By this unaccountable conduct, irreparable mischief was done to the suc- 
cess of Lally and the honour of King Louis in the East. 

This supply enabled the Lieutenant-General, however, to press the siege 
with greater vigour, and pay his French soldiers and Indian levies a 
portion of their arrears; but the black troops were of little little to 
him during the operations. He erected several heavy batteries against 
the Black Town and Fort St. George. One of these, called the grand 
battery, stood at four hundred and fifty yards’ distance from the works, 
on which it opened on the 6th January, 1759. 

From that day until the 27th, a continual discharge of shot and shell 
was maintained, while the pioneers pushed on the trenches until they 
reached the base of the glacis, and were less than a pistol-shot from the 
parapets. Then Lally formed another and more lofty battery, on which 
he placed four pieces of heavy cannon. It opened on the 31st of January ; 
but for five days consecutively the artillerists were obliged, by the superior 
fire of the fort, to close up their embrasures with earth and fascines, and 
ultimately they were compelled to abandon the redoubt. The Grand Bat- 
tery, however, still maintained a fire, which was so well directed, under 
the able eye of Lally, that its guns dismounted or broke in pieces twenty- 
six iron cannon and three mortars, beating down the wall, and effecting a 
considerable breach, During these operations Lally had somewhat need- 
lessly bombarded the town, and, to terrify the inhabitants, demolished a 
number of their houses ; but the precautions of Governor Pigot, united to 
the vigilance, valour, and experience of Colonels Lawrence and Draper, 
and Major Brereton, repelled every attack ; and thus, after the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, the fire of Lally’s cannon gradually sank from twenty-three to only 
six pieces. Money, powder, and shot became scarce together ; he bad lost 
many of his bravest officers and men ; two months had elapsed, and still 
the British standard waved above the fort of Madras. The remonstrances 
which Lally sent frequently to France for succour, during this period 
portray the deep anxiety he felt for the success of the cause in which his 
honour was implicated ; and so keen did this feeling become, that, when 
wggravated at times by an illness incident to the climate, his reports and 
dispatches are remarkable for containing expressions full of horror and 
distraction. ( To be concluded next week.) 


oe 


FISH TATTLE. 
THE HERRING. 
Le hareng est une de ces productions dont l'emploi décide de la destinée des 
empires.—LACEPEDE. 

To this important family of fish the ancient, like the modern world, 
was beholden for large supplies of excellent food, though not to the same 
extent ; the herring for instance was totally unknown under any form ; 
alive it has even been a stranger to the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
the art of curing being of quite recent date, we may be sure that none of 
those galleys which bore Colchester oysters to Baia, and live scari from 
the coasts of Crete, were ever freighted with a cargo of high-smoked 
Dutch reds, or a consignment of Yarmouth bloaters. It seems equally 
certain that the ancient Romans were unacquainted with our London 
pride, the clupea alba (the white bait, or bait) with which no degree of 
familiarity seems ever likely to breed contempt. Had the Roman epicures 
indeed been aware of how dainty a little clupean inhabited our “ remote” 
shores, all means would no doubt have been taken to it safe and 


with it on the banks of the Thames. As a set off against this double de- 
ficit of sea-berrings and white bait, the rivers of both Greece and Italy 
teemed with the fresh-water herring (alosa) in great abundance ; whilst 
the Mediterranean everywhere yielded a superfcctation of both sardines 
and anchovies; on each of these we purpose presently to offer a few re- 
marks ; but before doing this we feel called upon as an Englishman and a 
herring-eater to preface such brief notices by a notice as brief of Clupea 
Harengus, the illustrious head and representative of the family ; the ac- 
quaintance or non-acquaintance with which in different parts of the anci- 
ent world is suggestive to us in the actual and present enjoyment of them, 
of the sentiment expressed in the French epitaph : 


Tu fas de ses amis peut étre? 
Pleure ton sort, et le sien. 

Tu n’en fus pas—pleare le tien 
Passant d’avoir manque de |’étre. 


Everything connected with this fish, according to M. Lacepéde, is enno- 
bling or interesting ; all the men who tar their fingers in the clupean ser- 
vice, unlike those often employed in other maritime expeditions, are pub- 
lic benefactors, the agents of unmixed good. By them the spirit of enter- 
prise and commerce is largely promoted ; by them whole nations are 
supplied with food, by them too all the cardinal virtues are fostered and 
maintained. The propagation of herrings in foreign parts, but more 
especially of red herrings, wey Age intimately connected with national 
prosperity, what honours, asks M. Lacepéde, are not justly his due who 
first taught mankind “the art of impregnating their solids with eea- 
salt?” The name of this illustrious but cacophonous benefactor of his 
kind was Wilhelm Deukelzoon, and we are “ invited” by this lively au- 
thor, not only duly to honour him ourselves, but to extend our admira- 
tion to all princes and potentates, no matter what their previous h 
who have done homage to his memory. A public visit to bis tomb was 
sufficient in the eyes of our red-herring enthusiast to white-wash the Aus 
trian Charles of all previous delinquencies, and he affectionately begs 
posterity not to be censorious here, but rather to get rid of any uniavour- 
able prejudices it may chance to have injuriously entertained against this 
great man’s character, “vu gu’il déposa l’orgueil de son diademe, cour- 
ba sa téte victorieuse devant son tombeau et rendit un hommage public 
a son importante découverte savoir—l’art de pénétrer le hareng de sel 
marin!’ The bare mention of this savoury discovery suffices not only 
to excite all the susceptibilities of a Frenchman’s stomach, but his na- 
tional vanity as well ; that innate exorbitant vanity which claims for his 
country universal supremacy as her perquisite and due ; admitting little 
foreign competition ; and owning no foreign superiority anywhere ; whe- 
ther in those rival achievements of killing men or women by war or by 
gallantry ; in science, in literature, in diplomacy ; in the fine arts of 
sculpture, poetry, and painting ; in the ornamental ones of dressing, 
wigging. and perfuming the living body, and in embaiming and burying 
the dead with taste and sentiment ; and finally in all the useful arts from 
transcendental cookery down to humble corn-cutting, and the smoking of 
a herring! “Let us who are Frenchman (Joquitur Lacepéde), whilst we show 
ourselves perfectly disposed to render homage where it is due, never for- 
get that though it was a citizen of Biervliet with whom first originated 
that excellent idea of salting and barrelling herrings ; it was a citizen of 
Dieppe who first taught the world another at least equally important ait 
--how they might be smoked.” PBte 
Much, but to little purpose, has been written about the migrations of 


-these fish : Pennant, who derives the word herring from heer, a host, (pur- 


posely, as it should seem, to put himself at its head, as leader,) has pre- 
tended, with much more precision than accuracy, to define the exact line 
of theirmarch. After wintering under the Arctic ice, and fattening on an 
abundant supply of crustacean food, they pour forth, every spring, divi- 
ding, as he pretends, into two vast hordes, which, proceeding southward, 
furnish abundant entertainment to the various inbabitants of the seas 
through which they glide, and the lands along which they coast. This 
Exodus and vast voyage of the herrings from the Arctic circle to our own 
shores, so confidently advanced by Pennant and Anderson, was currently 
believed, till lately, by most naturalists, and even the illustrious Cuvier 
gives credence to it. It has now, however, been ascertained that much, 
if not the whole, of the long, interesting, and minutely described wander- 
ings, are as imaginary as Sinbad’s voyage or Gulliver’s travels; that her- 
rings, in short, like mackerel, lie, generally, at great depths, indeed, but 
always much nearer home than was formerly supposed, and come into 
shoal water, at the breeding season, for the purpose of casting their spawn 
where the warmth and light of the sun may exercise a quickening influ- 
ence in hatching it. What countenances this view is that our herring is 
seldom, if ever, seen in the extreme North : the clupea, which does abound 
in this supposed Arctic cunabulum of the herring proper, being, in fact, a 
much smaller fish,* which does not visit our coasts. What goes still fur- 
ther towards corroborating its accuracy, is that the true harengus occurs 
on the western shores of Ireland, in August, before appearing in some 
higher latitudes. The uncertain movements of these fish along a coast 
are highly curious and interesting to note, but as to the precise objects 
sought or attained by these creatures in their fitful wanderings, we have 
not, any more than in those of a troop of gypsies, any clue to guide us. 
“ Here to-day” and then, without any apparent cause, “ gone to-morrow,” 
is a privilege they are for ever claiming and acting upon, repairing for 
years to some favourite haunt, in vast numbers, and then abandoning it, 
to re-appear, suddenly, in some other spot, previously unvisited. These 
singular flittings have appeared so inexplicable to some personsas to have 
induced a belief that it was a duty to explain them ; accordingly, gunpow- 
der and steam have frequently been brought in to account for such vaga- 
ries, It has been gravely said that it was the cannon of Copenbagen 
which drove herrings from the Baltic, and among the Hebrides, where this 
popular superstition obtains, no one may discharge a gun during the fish- 
ing season, “in spite of which precaution,” as we read in one of Griffith’s 
and Smith’s supplements to Cuvier, “ Pisces,” “ though no shot has per- 
haps been fired in the Western Islands since the days of Cromwell, on that 
coast they have many times changed their quarters.”’ As to the agenc, 
of steam-boats in determining the erratic proceedings of herrings, thoug 
the keels of a hundred of these vessels have for many years been in the 
daily habit of traversing the Scotch lochs, where they mest abound, there 
has yet been no deficiency observed in the supplies. On one part of the 
Irish coast, where these fish had formerly abounded, but suddenly left, 
without notice of their intentions, the peasantry explained the matter, to 
their own satisfaction, thas: their clergyman, on taking possession of his 
living, had been heard openly to declare his intention of tithing the pro- 
duce of the sea, of which imprudent notice the herrings having been no 
doubt apprised, had taken huff, and would never again show their scales, 
till some new incumbent should come to reside, who was less grasping in 
his demands! Whilst it is very easy to say what has not, it is difficult to 
say what has to do with the migratory movements of these fish ; the diff- 
culty of studying their economy, since they are too delicate to bear any 
manipulation, is greater than that of almost any other speeies: the only 
thing which appears certainly made out about these peripatetics, is that 
their curps, in whatever direction it is moving, and at whatever time it 
may be on the march, is always preceded. for some days, by a small ad- 
vance guard of males, which is sent before, no doubt to make use of its 
eyes, as pioneer to the main body. 

Of the enormous consumption of herrings we cannot possibly form any 
estimate ; it is the most extensive ofall fisheries, and yet the total amount 
consumed by man} forms but a very small item in the wholesale havoc 
committed by birds of the air and numerous inhabitants of the waters, for 
these luckless clupeans have the misfortune to be exceedingly palatable, 
both to winged and finned cormorants, against whom they are equally 
unable to protect their dainty bodies, whilst, owing to the oily phosphe- 
rescence they exude, and the plungings of marine monsters accompanying 
the shoal, their exact whereabouts is clearly pointed out to man, who is 
thas enabled to put in a claim for his share of the booty. Yet not- 
withstanding all that perish by this persecution from so mary foes, there 
is no sensible diminution in the dense shoals, as they float from shore to 
shore. 








* The common herring seems unknown in Greenland. ‘ The Greenlanders 
have their most common food from their augmarset, or small hensing. a kind of 
lodden, called by the Newfoundlandmen capelin, near half a foot long: their 
back is dark green, their belly silver white; like herrings they swim into the 
bays in such quantities to lodge their spawn on the rocks, that the sea | 
black, and is ruffled or curled. They make their first appearance in March or 
April, and the common gull is their betrayer. They spawn in May and Jone, 
and this is the Greenlander’s harvest, when they lede out whole boat’s-full in @ 
few hours, with a hoop-sieve, knit with sinews. They dry them on the open 
rocks in the air, and then pack them up, and lay them by for winter, a3 ir 
daily bread.’ Cured capelins are to be procured in London: they are not a bad 
relish for breakfast, but wholly inferior to herrings. 

+ In some inconsiderable creek of the Norway coast more than twenty mil- 
lions have been the product of a single fishery. Block computes that the Go- 
thenbergians, in Sweden, alone catch seven hundred millions, which will make 
but a small figure if compared with the united takes of all the united 
of Holstein, Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, France, Ireland, Scotland, England, the 
United States, Kamschatka, and, above all, of Holland, where the crews, in- 








sound to the Tyber: failing in which (as white bait will not bear even a 
short journey) they would perhaps next have adopted Mahomet’s method 


instead of waiting the arrival of the herrings on their coasts, proceed, in large 
fleets, to meet them in the open sea. 
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Whilst many uations are largely benefitted by the herring, none have 
tarned them to such profitable account as the Datcb. Im Holland, where 
the laws imposed upon this department of the marine are very wisely con- 
ceived and strictly eaforced, they may truly be said to contribute largely 
to the wealth of the state. ‘ 

Oa setting out, the Dutch sailors pledge themselves that they will oa no 
account let down a net before the twenty-fifth of Jane, nor after the first 
of January ; nor during the fishery, when the herring is in its prime, make 
use of any nets but such as are of the size of mesh regulated and fixed by 
the goverament: and that they will adopt every precaution to continue 
to secure to the Dutch herring the pre-eminence it has always enjoyed." 
The herrings taken differ very mach in gooduess even in the same haul, 
and have to be sorted and treated according to their several degrees of 
meritt with different qualities of salt. This salt, which is procured from 
Spain, is first dissolved to get rid of impurities, and the solation subse- 
quently evaporated in the sun, the crystals thus obtained are of different 
sizes, the prime fish are treated with gros se/, and the inferior with petit 
sel; and the greatest care is taken never to mix the two together. The 
dimensions of every pickling cask, and the seasoning also of the wood, are 
under strict sarveillance ; and a man would be held a traitor to his eoun- 
try who should put one poor fish ia a barrel devoted to the superior kind, 
or disobey in the minutest particular =| of a code of wise regulations, 
framed for the advantage alike of himself and the world at large; a big 
official seal stamped upon each barrel is the coronat opus, and is to vouch 
to the public that no precaution has been neglected nor pains spared ; 
and if it should ever happen after all (but it never does), that a bad barrel 
bore such seal, the national faith of Holland would be considered irre- 
trievably compromised, The finest herrings are those always selected for 
curing ; the curing is of two kinds ; the first consists only of a slight salt- 
ing and subsequent bronzing in the smoke ; ia the other much more salt 
is rubbed in, and the smoke employed for the after-process is much more 
dense, and continued for a mach longer time ; during the operation the 
herrings distil gu¢/atim much phosphorescent fatness. { 

Our English herrings are, we believe, as good as any Dutch; few fish 
can surpass a “ Loch Fine” fresh herring ; and for those who like savoury 
salt provisions, surely a Yarmouth bloater) may safely stand a compari- 
son with either Dutch or any other clupeaa foreigner of distinction. 





CHARLEY CRAWFISH ; 
A CHARIVARI IN A PRINTING OFFICER. 


I had said nothing to any of my companions on the subject of my in- 
tended marriage, for several reasons, and for one in particular, which 
would have effectually debarred any confidence of the kind bad I been 
ever so much disposed to make it. This was the knowledge of the, to me, 
unsavory fact, that in all printing-offices of any pretensions the wedding 
of a comrade is sigaalized in a way far more ostentatiously ceremonious 
than flattering to the adventurous Benedict. Ihad not been back a week 
at my post before I had ample reason to congratulate myself upon the 
reserve I had maintained. was then one among a numerous band of 
witnesses of the official celebration of the wedding of one of my comrades, 
which, as it reveals some of the characteristic mysteries of the inner world 
of the workshop, I shall chronicle precisely as it occurred, for the benefit 
of the world outside. The person to whom this unenviable honour was 
paid on the present occasion was “ Old Crawfish,” who had been nearly 
fifty years in the house, and a brief sketch of whose biography may well 
precede the account of the ceremony. 

Charley Crawfish was brought into the world amidst the peculiar odors 
of priating-ink, seething pelts, and damp paper, being born in the nar- 
row court or close in which stood the office where he wrought during the 
whole working period of his long life. His parents were of the most ne- 
cessitous class, and, engaged in a continuous struggle for the means of 
subsistence, had not the power, even had they the inclination, to provide 
him with anything more than such an education as could be had for noth- 
ing. Ata charity-school in the neighbourhood he learned to read fluent- 
ly and to write a little ; and, thus qualified, he was thrust into the office 
at the age of twelve, at a salary of three shillings a-week, as warehouse, 
errand, or reading boy. It was now that his education really began. The 
social atmosphere of a printing-office at the close of the last century was 
infinitely worse even than it is at present. Intemperance, now the ex- 
ceptional, was then the general stigma of the trade. Compositors, com- 
paratively few in number, from the dearth of knowledge among the lower 
orders, or perhaps from the prevailing idea that a good education was in- 
dispensaMle for a printer, avere proportionably independent, and were 
virtually the masters; while the pressmen, who had already earned 
for themselves the sobriquet of “ pigs,’ were the drunken despots and 
tyrants of the profession. Among such surroundings Charley picked up 
his knowledge of the world, from which of course, his principles were to 
be deduced. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed and turned into 
a frame to acquire the art of a compositor under the tuition of « journey- 
man, who, for a per-centage of his first six month’s wages, taught him his 
easy business. He served his seven years, and, that term accomplished, 
found himself suddenly, at the age of twenty-one, in the receipt of earn- 
ings amounting to double the average of the wages of a compositor of the 
present day, and varying from three to five pounds a-week during the 
greater portion of the year, and averaging half those amounts during the 
remainder. The sudden influx of riches developed his character in its full 
bearing. It was a very simple one indeed, consisting but of one trait— 
the sole, single, and undivided devotion of body and soul to himself. 
What other men regard as a weakness or a blot, self seeking or self-grati- 
fication, was Charley’s pride and boast. He was himself his own house- 
hold god, and continued for nearly half a century at once the devout 
priest and gratified idol of the self-erected shrine. Soon after he was out 
of his time, he took simultaneously to matrimony and brandy-and water. 
He married anindustrious lass who drove a thriving trade in caps and 
clear-starching at one end of the court, and he immediately after joined 
a “‘free-and-easy” at the ‘“‘ Cock Sparrow,” round the corner at the other 
end. It was observed that for the first few weeks of his matrimonial bliss 
he would hesitate oa leaving the office of an evening, undecided which 
way to turn, attracted by the seductions of Hymen on the one side and of 
Coguac on the other. His affections, however, eventually surrendered to 
the brandy-and-water, the attractions of which grew stronger and 
stronger with each revolving year, while those of his busy wife and 
her quiet fireside waned and dwindled to the vanishing-point. The even- 
ing club which he frequented was the resort of prosperous tradesmen who 
had made their way in the world, devotees of gravity and grog, who met 
nightly, not to roar in drunken cadence the strains of patriotism or the 
joys of Bacchus, but to discuss the affairs of the nation over a philosophic 
pipe moistened with diluted spirits. Charley Crawfish sat them all out. 
One by one the Cock Sparrow, “ with his bow and arrow,” killed them all 
off ; in thirty years not one of the original throttles of the Cock Spar- 
row club remained above-ground, save and except Crawfish alone, who by 
this time swollen to double his natural size, had inherited the president's 
chair and controlled the orgies of the nightly assembly. Six glasses of 
brandy-and-water were his stated complement for the evening, save on ex- 
traordinary occasions, in honour of which he would enthusiastically “ turn 
the figure,” as he termed it, to the tune of “ thrice again to make up nine.” 
Of course it is almost needless to remark that his family—for he had a 
family—were dependent upon the industry of their mother both for sup- 
port and training ; and she managed—how, Heaven knowe— to bring up 
the children and launch them into the world, it was averred by those who 
koew him well, without any assistance orco-operation on his part. When 
I first saw him he was a rotound and portly figure of threescore, with the 
remains of a o1ce handsome countenance bloated and animalized by een- 
sual indulgence. A pair of sparkling black eyes surmounted by shaggy 
brov.s overlooked a Roman nose, which was rivalled in protuberance by 
& lower lip borne outwards to the horizontal position -by forty year’s gob- 
let-pressure. H+ stooped a little and staggered much beneath the weight 
of some hineteen stone upon a pair of sturdy-looking legs, bandaged and 
* full of holes,’ which he anathematized vi usly. swore that they 
were walking him into his coffia. He had just buried his wife and worn 
crape for three months when, feeling the want of somebody to look after 
his “ shaky pins,’”’ as he called them, he was in search of a second help- 
mate, whom of course he was ready “ to love, honour and cherish” as he 





* Some people prefer the Norwegian herring, from the peculiar favour im- 
parted to them by the pine casks in which they are packed. 

+ Our Norfolk and Saffolk fishermen make a six-fold division of those taken. 
The pick of the whole are,—Ist, Harengus pinguis, the fattest and finest. 2nd, 
the H. carnosus, or meat herring, leas fat, bat equal in size to the last. 3rd, H. 
nocturnus, nicht herriog, of a medium size, not very fat, nor very meaty. 4th, 
H. raptas—Pluck—those hurt in the net, and either burst or bruised before 
coming tohand. Sth, H. vacaus, a shotten herring, lean from recent contine- 
ment; and 6th, H. acephalus, which has left its bead at the other side of tke 
net, ‘ to tell the crael it died.’ 


_ + Each herring yields 1-22 of its weight in oil. Of this oil Commodore Bil- 
lings says that it is very clear and very sweet, and good to preserve eggs in; it is 
commonly clarified used for lamps, and the residaam employed for manure. 
Mr. Yarrell, baked in twenty 
delivered to the clerk of the 


§ Yarmouth sends one hundred herrings, sa. 
pies or pasties, to the Sheriffs at Norwich, to te 
royal kitchen. 


She Albion. 


had done the first. The blandishments of threescore, and the tenure of 
his ulcerated limbs, to say nothing of bis brandy-and-water habits and his 
irascible alcoholic temper, were not very successful among bis fair ac- 
quaintances. After a vain attempt at a courtship according to old-es- 
tablished formula, by which he gained mothing more than a rather fierce 
feminine philippic in reference to his conduct towards his dead wife, he 
was driven to resort to other tactics, He made overtures to a sturdy char- 
woman whose services he had occasionally engaged after the death of bis 
partoer and dradge, and qualified his matrimonial proposal with another 
strictly mereantile, offering to allow her so mucha week for housekeeping 
if she would only consent to make him happy. The coy bride, that was to 
be, objected to the smallness of the amount offered—she was willing to 
take him for better for worse, but not for less than sixteen sbillings a 
week ; she could not love, honour and obey, and bandage bis bad legs 
night and morning, for less money ; and further, knowing what she knew, 
namely, that the late Mrs. Crawfish bad not seen the colour of her hus 
band’s money for the last five-and-twenty years, she was resolved, before 
the knot was tied, to huve a contract drawg up and properly witnessed 
and signed previous to going to church. To these not very amatory con- 
ditions the limping swain was compelled to subseribe befure she would 
take him in hand ; and accordingly the necessary document was prepared 
and executed in the presence ofa select few of the bridegroom's comrades. 
The marriage had taken place at St. Andrew's Church, Holborn, on the 
morning of the Sunday previous to my return to the office ; and the first 

ay of comparative leisure in the following week was chosen for the 
official celebration of the affair according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the established “ chapel.” 

On the morning of the celebration, long before the arrival of the de- 
crepit swain, his frame was converted into a shady bower of verdant fo- 
liage by means of fresh-gathered boughs of evergreens, tastefully arched 
over the top, and ornamented with ribbons, true-lovers’ knots and trans 
fixed hearts, with here and there a plump-haunched Cupid nestling among 
the leaves. All the approaches through which he must pass to arrive at 
the bower were less liberally decorated with the same significant symbols, 
which were also seen fluttering on the shoulders or breasts of the various 
members of the companionship. So soon as the aged Benedict made his 
appearance be was bowed and congéed with the most ceremonious respect 
by all hands to the decorated bower, where a high stool being placed for 
his reception, he sat in smiling state to enjoy the honours of the /@te- -a 
proxy having been appointed, in deference to his age and “ shaky pins,” 
to bear the part of the bridegroom in the procession. Congratulation: 
now poured upon him thick and fast, couched in language which it would 
be inadmissible to repeat, all received with perfect good humour and evi- 
dent relish, and retorted with equal spirit and excelling want of decency 
by the object of them, amid roars of laughter on all sides. At length, at 
a given signal, a tremendous explosion of discord is heard in the room 
above, whither the masqueraders had retired to dress, and the procession 
is heard lumbering down the stairs amid the clang of a species of over- 
whelming dissonance for which a printing-office shes could furnish the 
instruments. They consist chiefly of empty chases (square iron frames) 
ot various sizes suspended by cords to act as triangles, and struck by a 
cross-bar or poker, emitting a portentious wailing jangle, in the pauses 
of which the blast of a tin horn, the crash of a watchman’s rattle, the 
scraping of a fiddle, the thin wheeze of a dozen penny trumpets, and the 
flumping of a paper gong are distinguishable at intervals. The proces- 
sion now forms in line at the foot of the stairs, and advances at a slow, 
pompous and marching step to the sound of its peculiar music. It is 
headed by the master of the ceremonies in a cocked hat, white waistcoat, 
peak-tailed coat of fashionable but antique cut, tights, black stockings 
and pumps, who clears the way with a long old-fashioned cane. He is 
followed by a simulated blind fiddler, ludicrously ragged and patched 
about the head, like Munchausen at his worst, and furiously rasping away 
at the tune of “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” or “ Kiss my Lady.” Then 
come a long line of followers, whose appearance it is impossible to de- 
scribe with anything like accuracy, seeing that it varies on every occa- 
sion, according to the whimsgand comi¢ humour of the individuals com- 
posing it. The most horrible disguises are generally those which elicit 
most mirth, and are therefore most in request. On the present occcasion 
they were in number about thirty, mostly masked with hideous visages, 
goggle eyes, vampyre mouths, and tongues long enough to tuck ander 





a handred technical expressions liar to the trade, endowed for the 
nonce with an indecent signification, added a welcome savor to the muach- 
relished display. These addresses are perfect marvels of the surt, exbibit- 
ing, as the generally do, the connexion of | age studiously decorous 
and well-chosen, with ideas grossly filthy and disgusting. They form, I 
believe, a portion of the literary treasures of the printing-office, and bear 
in their composition the evidence of careful compilation and selection 
from a stock of probably hoarded witticisms and bamourous allusions, ap- 
plicable to the subject of matrimony an connexion with the technicalities 
of the business. When the address was finished, amidst a crowning cheer 
of applause, a space was cleared for a dance. The blind fiddler was lifted 
upon the “ stone,” and “ Sir Roger de Coverley” was danced con amore, 
accompanied with the falling of the towering caps, the rejection of the 
masks, beards and ugly vieages, and the gradual but complete denada- 
tion of the masquerading attire—even the blind fiddler himeelf shaking 
off his rage and patches aud revealing the well-known features of Sam 
Pr , famous for the fury of bis fiddling and his frenzy for frolic. 

Thus ended the ceremony ; the centracting parties were now consider- 
ed to be officially united in wedlock, and it only remained to cement their 
union and the good fellowship of the bouse with the customary libations 
of gin and beer. The merits of these two liquids were sententiously dis 
cussed, with mock gravity, by two separate parties each maintaining the 
superiority of their favourite beverage. Old Crawfish, who always pro 
feased a ad of neat spirits, voted in favour of beer; the bouncing 
bride defending her feminine weakness in favour of the more stimulatin 
draught. The master of the ceremonies settled the question, in virtue 
his office, by deciding that both were better than either ; and, with a dell- 
cate allusion to the alliance they had already celebrated, pro their 
instantaneous combivation in one matrimonial gallon can. This was ac- 
cordingly done ; and the precious mixture being renewed as often as neo- 
essary, the healths of the virtuous couple were drunk with due honours 
by all assembled, and, it now being one o’clock and the liquor oat, the 
meeting was dissolved. Most of the men returned to their work in the 
afternoon, as though no interruption had occurred ; but, as always hap- 
pens on such occasions, a certain class, foes to half measures and eager to 
“ wet the other eye.” drew off in a body to the neighbouring public-house 
and wound up the mummery of the morning with a night of drunken up- 
roar and debauch. 

I esteemed myself fortunate to have escaped such an ovation, rather 
than have undergone which I would have abandoned any advantages that 
a printing-office could afford. Ikept my own counsel, and passed with my 
comrades for a bachelor for the best part of a year after my marriage.— 
“ The Working-Man’'s Way in the World.” 





A VERY SHOCKING STORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH, 


Soon after his triumphal entry into Madrid, the Grand Duke de B—— 
invited the principal families to an entertainment, offered by the French 
army to the capital it had newly conquered, Superb as the gala was, it 
had not the property of bestowing gaiety on the Spaniards; their women 
danced little, and the majority of the guests bad recourse to gambling. 
The palatial gardens were so splendidly illuminated that the ladies cou 
promenade. there as securely as if it were broad daylight; nor was any- 
thing spared that could give the Spanish a high estimate of Gallican 
taste. In an arbour, not far from the palace, several French officers sat, 
at an advanced hour, discussing the chances of war, and commenting freely 
on the frowning aspect which the future seemed to wear. 

“ T sent in my formal resignation to Murat yesterday,”’ said the Sur- 
geon-in-chief of the army, of which I was Paymaster-General. “ Without 
having any actual apprehension of leaving my bones in Iberian soil, I pre- 
fer salving the wounds of our German neighbours, whose weapons are 
leas to be dreaded than these cursed Castilian poniards. I have a sort 
of evil for! oding touching these Spaniards,—gleaned, it may be, from nu 
merous wonderful records extant in a collection of Spanish books, which 
formed part of my youthful studies. In fact, ever since we entered Ma- 
drid, I have fancied myself destined to be—if not the hero—the aceom- 
plice of some perilous enterprise. We are now, | think. all Frenchmen 
here ; no Spanish ears to listen to us, so | may tell you my tale. 

* Do so,” we cried ; and every individual cast a look around, but saw 





the arm, and nearly all bearing upon their heads cylindrical caps of paper 
stiffened with paste and pointed at the top, of the height of several feet, 
and ornamented with coloured emblems. In front, and next to the blind 
fiddler, marched the proxy bridegroom genteelly dressed in his best suit 
with a white favour in bis button-hole, and leefing affectionately at the 
personated bride who hung upon his arm, This impersonation of the 
bride is looked upon as the cream of the joke. The person selected to 
play the part was the tallest, stoutest and strongest fellow in the house, 
and he was dressed precisely in imitation of the black doll that hange 
suspended over a rag-shop, save that he carried before him two stuffed 
mountains of bosoms, perfect phenomena jn their way, and glittering with 
jet polish, surmounted with a hideously grotesque black mask. In eve 
room that he passed through, and that was every room in the house, it 
was his business to faint and go into hysterics, in the execution of which 
duty be performed most astonishing feats of strength, flooring his atten 
tive partner by the convulsive extension of his arms or legs, and upsetting 
his supporters on all sides till half of them were sprawling on the floor, 
ind invariably refusing to “come to” without the indulgence of a long 
and strong pull at a black bottle borne by the master of the ceremo 
nies for the sole sustentation of the lady, and ostentatiously labelled 
“ Old Tom.” 

As might be supposed, it frequently happens that the real bridegroom, 
particularly if a man of unobtrusive babits and character, bolds this cere- 
mony in utter abomination, and does all he can to escape from it. To es- 
cape, however, he is not allowed ; and once in the grasp of his black and 
brawny bride of the hour, he is dragged around the whole circuit of the 
house, an unwilling sacrifice to the mirth of his companions. Any attempt 
at expostulation on his part is met by a general chorus of low and dismal 
groans which effectually drown his remonstrances, while his sable Dulcinea, 
tanning his face with an enormous gilded fan of the last century’s manu- 
facture, encourages him to the display of a manly fortitude by endearing 
appellatives and the proffer of restoratives from the black bottle with the 
label. In the instance I am recording, however, the bridegroom of the 
hour being a proxy, entered fully into the spirit of the farce, and played 
his part with such energetic demonstrations of affection so ludicrously con- 
veyed as toconvulse the spectators with laughter ; leaving the bride at lib- 
erty to devote himself to the display of such soft feminine airs as would 
have astonished a professor of gymnastics. 

Upon its entrance to every room, the procession was received by that 
indescribable salutation known in printing-offices under the appellation 
of a “ jerry,” a slang term for a unique —— of alarm which can at any 
time be instantaneously produced, and which, when well executed, would 
give a stranger the impression that every joist, beam, timber, and plank 
in the building was undergoing simultaneous fracture, and the whole edi- 
fice coming down with a crash; it is, however, effected by the simplest 
means, merely by the employment of some fifty pair of hands in raking 
po sy the numerous small boxes which contain the capital letters with 
some hard material, and as many feet in stamping heavily upon the 
ground. When the “ jerry’ and the succeeding cheer had subsided, the 
master of the ceremonies introduced the fictitious bride and bridgegroom 
to that particular companionship, and invited them to attend at the bower 
of love and beauty (pointing to the ebony bride), to drink the health of 
the new-married pair. The invitation was, of course, accepted with due 
acclamation. in the midst of which the procession moved on, with a grand 
instrumental crash, to complete the round of the premises. When the 
whole house had been thus perambulated from the topmost to the ground- 
floor, the cortége returned to the large room, where the bridegroom, en- 
thorned on the stool in front of bis bower, was receiving the congratula- 
tions of a hundred men, who, in acceptance of the general invitation, bad 
repaired to the scene of action. At the information of the approaching 
music, a lane was formed amidst the dense crowd, throu which the whole 
precession in Indian file moved forward ta present their individual obeis- 
ance to the bridegroom. These consisted of a strange variety of speech- 
less antics and grimaces, accompanied with low bowings and semi- 
prostrations, and sundry clever but delusive attempts to pierce the fat 
paunch of the grinning Benedict by batting at him with their pointed 

r caps. 
, ben nil the masqueraders bad rendered due homage to the fat idol, the 
father of the chapel, giving three blows with a mallet upon the imposing- 
stone, made an imperative demand for silence, while the master of the 
ceremonies should deliver an address to the bridegroom, to which the at- 
tention of all present was politely requested. Then followed the address, 
delivered with a loud, deliberate, and distinet atterance, that not a sylla- 
ble might be lost; the orator pausing at ye! period to allow time for 
the subsidence of the roars of laughter with which every sentence was 


greeted. Of this address it is impossible to present the reader with a 
single line, out of regard to mere considerations of dl 
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nothing that argued intrusion. 

“ Six days ago,’ began the Surgeon, “ I was returning in the evening 
to my quarters, when suddenly as | turned the corner of a little street, 
twce — devils, I believe, fell upon me, and ere I could even struggle, 
twisted a thick cloak over me, which, when I attempted to cry out, not 
only stifled my voice, but almost choked me. I was hauled along and 
lifted into a vehicle of some sort; where no sooner bad I been seated ere 
the mantle was withdrawn, and a woman’s voice uttered these desolating 
words :— If you cry out, or make any effort to escape,—if you indulge 
in the slightest equivocal movement,--the gentleman mage you is ca- 
pable of poniarding you without scruple. Be silent, then, whilst I ex- 
plain the cause of your abduction. If you will give yourself the trouble 
to stretch out your hand to the right, you will find that your case of sur- 
gical instruments is not far distant. We procured them in your name, for 
you may require them. We are taking you to the mansion of « lady who 
is in labour—a lady, senor, whose honour must be preserved at any risk 
and whose unborn child must be confided to the custody of her friend— 
the gentleman who is your vis-a-vis. This lady’s husband—for there 
a husband—is desperately attached to ber; but though watching over her 
with all the jealousy of an intensely jealous Spanish nature, or 
nothing ; and is absolutely ignorant of the cause of ber illness, which he 
believes to be a violent fever. You must act the accoucheur; the dan 
of the enterprise concerns not you. You have only to obey; otherwise, 
the lover of the Donna--who is now beside you, but who does not know, 
as I do, a single word of French—will stab you to the heart.’ 

“ The female did ay an emphasis on these words, to which I re 

b 
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plied by a question. ‘ Who, then, are you?’ said I, seeking her hand, I 
saw that she was disguised by a military uniform, and by the faint li 
of the carriage lamp | could distinguish that she possemed consider 
claims to beauty. 

“*T am the Tady’s confidante,—able and ready to reward you, if you 
gallantly lend yourself to the exigencies of the case.’ 

“ * Willingly,’ said J, seeing my inability to rescue myself from  jeo- 
pardous position; ‘ willingly, on one condition—that you permit me to 
salute you.’ 

“+I, too, have my conditions,’ was her answer; ‘ you must promise 
never to seek a knowledge of what family 1 belong to; and never em 
deavour to obtain a sight of my face should 1 choose to visit your 
quarters.’ % 

“+ Never!’ exclaimed I, ‘ you are too severe, for I bee you are band- 
some.’ 

“ * Never,’ she repeated ; ‘ only at night and without light nap re 
see me. I hope, senor Surgeon, that your eyes are not preterfeline.’ 
with this she laughed. ‘But now,’ added she, ‘ let me bandage your 
eyes, for our journey is at an end.’ 

“ At that moment the carriage stopped near the high wall of a garden. 
I heard the sound of a key, cautiously turned in the lock; and * Be on 
your guard! let not one single sign I may choose to make, escape —_ 
notice ; for I can no longer speak to you without risk to both. Believe 
me, I wish to ensure your safety.’ Then, in a loud tone she exclaimed, 
To reach my lady’s chamber we must pass through that of her husband; 
aye, in front of his very bed. Cough not, tread softly, and take care, as 
you foilow me not to touch any of the furniture, or to put your feet out- 
side the carpet which I bave arranged on the floor.’ This exhortation was 
addressed to the cavalier, who uttered a sort of growl, as if weary of so 
many delays. A door was opened, and I felt the close of an 
apartment, With stealthy steps we proceeded, until, stopping, the soft 
hand of my conductress withdrew the fillet from my yo 

“ I found myeelf in a spacious chamber, lofty, and ly lighted by a 
smoky lamp. The windows were open, but garnished by thick bare of 
iron. On the floor, on a mat, lay—or rather, weltered in agony—a wo- 
man, whose head was enveloped in a muslin veil, through which, 
ever, I could distinguieh eyes, bright as stare, yet full of tears! She held 
a handkerchief to her mouth, which, in ber efforts to suppress her moana, 
ehe bit with violence. Never did 1 bebold so beautiful a creature ; beau- 
tifal even amidst the distortions of agony! Save the mg her 
teeth, the cracking of her joints, no other sounds escaped her. Not a cry 
revealed her iaward torture. 

“ There we stood, all three mute and motionless, whilst the loud snoring 
of the sleeping basband echoed with consoling regularity in the ad 
room. I but she 
the mask, of Ttaanng gun route 
only see two black eyes y pronounced 
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within ber a lifeless burden. 1 beckoned to 
apprise ber of this circumstance, when at 
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he listened to her, and I almost fancied I could perceive his visage blanch 
beneath his dark mask. Taking advantage of a moment, when in despair 
he stood gazing at the unfortunate lady—now livid in her agony—the 
confidante pointed out to me, with a probibitory gestare, some goblets of 
lemonade, which stood ready on asideboard. I understood from these sig 
nals that in spite of the exhausting heat which consumed me, I was to ab- 
stain from quenching my thirst. 

“ Presently the cavalier took an empty glass, and pouring out some le- 
monade, drank it. At that moment the Donna was seized with a violent 
convulsion, which convinced me that a favourable juncture had arrived, 
for which I was prepared. I seized my lancet, and bled her successfully 
in the right arm, the attendant catching the abandantly flowing blood in 


towels, until the sufferer fell into a propitious state of weakness ; when, | 


after a terrible half-hour, | succeeded in bringing a lifeless infant into the 
world. The Spaniard, conscious that [ had saved his mistress, thought no 
longer of poisoning me. I could pereeive the big tears roll down beneath 
his vizor till they wetted his mantle. The poor signora uttered not acry, 
bat shivered trembled like a bird that has been snared, while great 
Grops of sweat poured from her pained body. At one of the most critical 
moments, when death was at her very heart, she made a gesture towards 
her hasband’s chamber ; he had probably turned himself in bed, and of us 
all she was the only one who had heard the rustling of the sheets, and the 
crackling of the mattress beneath him. : 

“There was a pause. I imagined that I could read in the flery glances 
which the cavalier and the confidante threw at each other through their 
masks, a dispute as to whether life or death was to be my ion. I 
stretched out my hand to take the glass of lemonade from which the lover 
bad lately drank, but, imagining that I was going to quaff one of the still 
fall and poisoned goblets, he sprang like a panther towards me, placed 
his dagger across the two envenomed vases, and then, perceiving it was 
his own glass I had taken, he filled it up, and courteously bowing, signed 
to me that I might partake of it. So — were his gestures of a de- 
sire to prevent me from touching the dangerous draught, that I forgave 
him for all his former suspicions, and determined to forget his previous 
resolution to take my life. When I had quenched my thirst, he clasped 
my hand with mpeg & and after another tedious space of pain and 
anxiety, we laid the lady in bed. She was saved. 

“ I whispered to the confidante what precautions and cares were requi- 
site for her mistress, and expressed a wish to depart ; but I was not re- 
assured by finding that not she, but the cavalier, was to be my conductor. 
1, however, resolved to be on my guard. The signor, making up a bundle, 
containing the dead infant and the linen on which the lady had been bled, 
hid them under bis cloak, and signing to me, to shut my eyes and follow 
him, whilst I held by his raiment, I obeyed. As he passed through the 
doorwey, howener, f continued to give a backward glance at the con- 
fidante ; she had withdrawn her mask, and I beheld the loveliest counte- 
nance in the world. I confess that when I found myself in the open air, 
I breathed as if a mountain had been removed from my chest ; and fol- 
lowing my guide at a short distance, continued to watch his movements. 
Passing through the garden and postern-gate, we found in the street two 
steeds, which we mounted, and set off with a speed that made it impossi- 
ble for me to remark a single object which might enable me hereafter to 
recognise the route we pursued. At dawn of day I found myself at my 
own door ; and with a wave of his hand, and a pressure of his finger to 

his lips, the Spaniard disappeared. On retiring to arrange my dress, I 
discovered that he had somehow contrived to convey some very valuable 
jewels into my pockets.” 

“ But you have never been able to discover who the lady ist” observed 
the Colonel. 

“ When I bied her,” replied the surgeon, “ I remarked upon her arm a 
very peculiar and beautiful mole.” 

As these wordd escaped his lips, he started and turned pale ; when, fol- 
lowing the direction of bis eyes, a tall figure, enveloped in a Spanish 
cloak, was beheld gazing at us from a thicket of orange trees, and vanish- 
ing almost as soon as seen. An officer sprang up in order to pursue him. 

“ By Heaven!’’ ejaculated the surgeon, “ that eye had a basilisk in it! 
The death-bell tolls in my ears! Receive my adieu, for I feel that you 
will have to bury me here !’’ 

* Pshaw!’’ said the Colonel, “ don’t be silly. Falen is after the listen- 
ing scoundre!, who cannot escape.” 

“ Well?” cried the others, as Felen, out of breath, returned. 

“Deuce take him,” answered he. ‘‘ He must have passed through the 
walls of the palace. As I suppose he does not possess the art of making 
himself invisible, he must live in the house, and has evaded me by dis- 
appearing through some unknown entrance in the walls.”’ 

“JT am lost!’ said the surgeon, in a hollow voice. 

“Come, come !’’ cried I, “ be easy. We shall bivouac in turn round 
you every night till you depart, and so ensure your safety,”’ 

Three of us accompanied the surgeon to his quarters, and one of them 
remained with him. Next day he received permission to return to France ; 
and as an escort had been ordered by Murat to attend a lady ofrank, who 
was to leave the following morning, he prepared to accompany it. He 
was seated at dinner with his friends, when a domestic entered to say that 
a lady wanted to speak with hin; fearing some snare, be descended, ac- 
companied by the others. A lady stood there, but ere he could approach 
her, the unfortunate creature, uttering one word—“ Beware /”’ fell dead 
at his feet! It was the confidante! Poisoned, and conscious that death 
was within her, she yet hoped that time would be given her to preserve 
the life of the surgeon, and this word of warning was her last. 

We returned to the dinner-hall ; but a deep gloom had fallen on every 
one of us, which we in vain tried to dispel by hard drinking ; at last the 
party retired early to bed. It was midnight, when the surgeon was 
aroused from sound sleep by hearing the rings, which fastened the curtains 
of his bed, drawn sharply back ; starting up, a prey to the natural alarm 
which is occasioned by a sudden awakening, he saw standing beside the 
bed, a tall figure, enveloped in a cloak. whose fixed gaze reminded him of 
those burning glances that had startled him from the orange thicket. A 
load ery of “ Help, help! my friends!” issued from the surgeon’s lips, to 
which the oaly reply was a bitter smile from his unwelcome visitor. 

* Signor physician,” whispered he, “ the poppy grows for all the world!’ 
and he pointed significantly to the three sleeping officers who shared the 
surgeon’s apartment with bim. 

“ Do you recognise this?” added he, as drawing from beneath his cloak 
the newly amputated arm of a female, he laid it before the surgeon, and 
eee to the peculiar and beautiful mole, which had been so impradent- 

described by him. By the light of the lamp which stood at the bed- 

, the surgeon recognised the lovely arm, with a stupefaction of silence 
that yet formed an eloquent reply in the affirmative. The Spaniard—the 
husband of the unknown lady—demanded no further intelligence ; in an- 
other moment his stiletto was in the heart of the surgeon! He, however, 
survived four days, in great agony, and then expired in my arms. 

This is not all, Some time alterwards—some years, indeed—I was 
nominated to an appointment in Spain. The evening before I left Tours, 
where I was then stationed, I attended a ball given by Madame de L——, 
where there were many Spanish families of distinction. Quitting the card- 
table, I observed a Spaniard—a grandee—who had for some weeks been 
an exile in Tourraine, but who, on this occasion, made his first appearance 
in the salons of Tours, accompanied by his wife, a woman of extreme 
beauty, but of only one arm ! No one looked at this couple 
without experiencing curiosity and a certain amount of emotion ; for the 
husband might have sat for one of Murillo’s figures—the dark, hollow 
eyes, the fixed yet ony glances that shot from them, the withered and 
haggard face, the bald head, while so thin, so skeleton-like was the figure, 
that it almost excited alarm. The wife possessed that admirable symme- 
try of form which is so peculiar to Spanish women; her face, very pale, 
was yet aes apes | lovely ; and—a rare thing in Spain—her skin was 
white as snow, while her dark eyes threw rich but looks around. I 
was introduced to her. “ Madame,” said I, at a moment when her bhus- 
band was remote from our part of the salon, “ Madame, may I enquire, 
by whatdire mischance did you lose your arm?” 

“T lost it at Madrid, during the war,” was her reply !--U. S. Mag. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MY 
MONKEY JACKO. 

In the bag aforesaid, he travelled as far as Southampton on his road to 
town. While taking the ticket at the railway station, Jacko, who must 
needs see everything that was going on, suddenly poked his head out of 
the bag, and gave a malicious grin at the ticket giver. This much fright- 
ened poor man, but with great presence of mind, quite astonishing 
ander the circumstances, he retaliated the insult, “ Sir, that's a dog, you 
must pay for it accordingly.” In vain was the monkey made to come out 
of the bag, and exhibit his whole person, in vain were arguments in full 
accordance with the views of Cuvier and Owen urged eagerly, vehement- 
ly, and without hesitation (for the train was on the point of starting), to 
— that the animal in question was not a dog, but a monkey. A dog 

was in the peculiar views of the official, and the three-and sixpence was 
paid. Thinking to carry the joke further (there were just a few minutes 
to spare), I took out from my pockets a live tortoise I happened to have 
with me, and showing it, said, “ What must I pay for this, as you charge 





| faster. 


fe Albion. 


——— : 


for all animals?’ The employé adjusted bis epece, withdrew from the desk 
to consult with his superior ; then returning, gave the verdict, with a 
grave but determined manner, “ No charge for them sir, them be Insects.” | 


When sitting on the rack of the manger be had one peculiar amuse- | 
ment, and that was catching mice. These unsuspecting little animals | 
would come out to pick up the corn left by the horses in the next stall. 
To get at their feeding ground, they had to run the gaunlet of Jacko’s pre- 
mises. He was up to this, and would pretend to be asleep, keeping, how- 
ever, one eye half open. The trick answered, the mouse made a rush—in | 
vain ; Jacko, as quick as lightning, had bis paw upon him, and witha 
tight squeeze crippled the poor little brute ; he would then play with him 
for some minutes, every now and then giving bima pat to make him craw! | 
When the poor victim thought be had got away, Jacko caught 
him again, made a complete search through bis hair for parasites, and 
then, oh, carnivorous representative of the class Quadrumana, eat him 
up (asa child described it to me) like a sugar plum. The fun over, he 
would again assume his manceuvres and catch another member of the 
murine family, to be treated in a similar way as the last unfortunate. In 
this way I have known him catch as many as seven or eight mice in one 
afternoon. -- 7 
Some few days after this, Jacko, having been reinstated in favour, was 
warming himself before the kitchen fire ; a cricket that had been singing 
merrily in the ashes, came a little too far out on the hearthstone ; his fate 
was sealed—the next jump he made was down the throat of Jacko, who 
munched him up as an epicure does the leg of a woodcock. The next tit- 
bit was a black beetle, who ran out to secure a crumb, spilt from the ser- 
vante’ supper table. He, too, became a victim to his rashness, and not he 
alone, but many of his black friends and relatives, who incautionsly ex- 
themselves before the candles were put out. Having ascertained 
that these beetles were nuts to Jacko, I one day gave him a great treat by 
upsetting the kitchen beetle-trap in his presence—both paws instantly 
went to work—whole bunches of the unfortunate insects he crammed into 
his pouches, which he, like most other monkeys, had on each side of his 
mouth, and which serve as pockets, munching away as hard as he could 
at the same time. His paws could not catch his prey fast enough, so he 
set his feet to work, and grasped with them as many as he could hold. 
This was not enough. He swept a lot together with his tail, and coiling 
it up closely, kept them there close prisoners till his mouth was a little 
empty, and he had time to catch and devour them. This was really too 
greedy. I took him away from the feast, still however, munching with all 
his might, and looking back at the box with wishful eyes. If we wanted 
at any futare period to make him in a good humour, his flagging spirits 
were instantly roused by the sight of the bettle-trap. 

His insectivorous propensities were not confined to this class alone. 

Spiders formed a pleasant variety ; not a spider was left alive either in 
the stable or outside the stable where be was confined, and most enor- 
mous atones would he pick out of this wall with his little fingers, in search 
of a run-away web spinner. He was really of great use in clearing the 
house of this housemaid’s pest. I often used to put a bit of string to the 
end of bis chain, and make him run up the curtains of the rooms of the 
house. He would then completely rummage out and devour every spi- 
der, who having frequently had their webs so frequently knocked down by 
the relentless broom, had thought to spin them in security on the top of 
the cornices and among the curtain rods, 


On a fature occasion, when he got loose, remembering his previous de- 
termination, he ventured not beyond the premises, but quietly sneaked 
into the knife-house, and tried his hand at cleaning the knives ; in this at- 
tempt he was evidently not successful, inasmuch as the handles were the 
parts he attempted to polish on the brick-board, and a cut was found in 
the middle of his hand the next day. Resolved, however, not to be done, 
he set to work to clean the shoes in imitation of the man William, his 
kind and indulgent custos here ; again, he had not distinctly recollected 
the various steps necessary for the right performance of the operation, 
for he covered an unfortunate shoe all over, sole and all, with the black- 
ing which he got out of the blacking bottle, and then he emptied what 
was left of the precious Day and Martin into the hollow of the shoe, near- 
ly filling it—his coat was in a nice mess for some days afterwards. One 
morning, again, when the servants returned from the parlour into the 
kitchen, they found Jakeo had taken all the kitchen candlesticks out of 
the cupboard and srranged them on the fender, before the fire, as he had 
seen done before ; finding the black-lead in the same place, he took it to 
a bowl of water which was on the table, wetted it, was diligently rubbing 
the table all over with it when he was caught in the act; on the entrance 
of the servants, he immediately retreated to his basket in the corner, and 
tried to look as though nothing had bappened. A great treat to this 

ould-be kitchen maid was to-have a large bowl of warm water given 

im ; he would first of all cunningly test the temperament with his hand, 
and-then gradually step into the bath, first one foot and then the other, 
finally, completely sitting down in it. Comfortably placed, he would 
then take the soap in his hands or feet, as the case might be, and rub 
himself all over. Having made a dreadful mess on the table, and finding 
the water becoming cold, the next part of the play was to get out and 
run as quick as he could to the fire, where his coat soon became dry. If 
anybody laughed at him during this performance, he would chatter and 
grin at them, and frequently even splash water out of the bath towards 
them and sometimes over them. 

There was a story told of this pattern of cleanliness in animals, for the 
truth of which I cannot vouchsafe, but it is that Jacko one day nearly 
committed suicide in a most extraordinary way, namely, by boiling him- 
self to death. The large kitchen kettle was left on the fire to boil for tea : 
after a time Jakco jumped up and took the lid off, finding it becoming 
warm he got in and sat down with his head only appearing above the 
water ; this was all very comfortable for some little time, but the water, 
heated by the flames beneath, began to get kot, the latter raised his body 
a little, but finding it very cold immediately sat down again, This he 
continued for some time, never having, or rather being able to summon 
up, the courage to face the cold air; the consequence was that the poor 
little wretch was nearly boiled to death, and, if had not been for the 
timely interference of a bystander, who took his parboiled carcass out by 
main force, for he never would have got out of his own accord, he would 
have become a’ martyr to his own want of pluck and firmness in 
action. 

If phrenologists had made out that there was a part of the brain espe- 
cially devoted to mischief, I am certain that it would have been found 
largely developed in Jacko. He was for ever tearing things to bits, 
Whenever ladies came near him, his first object was to get hold of their 
dresses, and bite or pull a hole in them. Being a most urgallant mon- 
key, he never could bear the approach of the softer sex, except one lady ; 
why or wherefore he took particular fancy to her I don’t know, except 
that he followed the example of all those, whether biped or quadruped, 
who came near her. In this lady’s lap he would quietly repose, when she 
allowed him to take this liberty ; but the little rascal frequently took un- 
fair advantage of this allowance, by quietly munching up a portion of 
her dress when not closely watched. 

This tearing propensity was nearly bringing vengeance down on his 

master’s head, and his own at the same time. On going to Oxford of 
course I took Jacko with me; his presence was soon ascertained by the 
sharp sighted regulator of fines for dogs, and many a fine I paid for Jacko, 
who has been before demonstrated to be a dog in the sight of railway as 
well as college authorities. Still, however, I left him in my room, teach- 
ing him to retire into his bag at the. word of command, when any suspi- 
cious footsteps approached. The end of term arrived, and with it the day 
of examination, commonly called collections, to be dreaded by delin- 
quents, as then all the evil deeds during the term of the examinee were 
summoned up by the tutor, and judgment pronounced by greater autho- 
rities. For some days previous to this ordeal I had feared that I should 
be called to task for harbouring such an unclassical animal as a monkey, 
and therefore redoubled my exertions; principally by taking great pains 
to make a very careful written analysis of one of the tutor’s lectures in a 
note-book. So that were the monkey mentioned, the note-book might by 
chance save me from presentation to the good-natured, but stern inter- 
preter of the law. 
. The viva voce examination on the appointed day went off well ; “ Where 
is your note-book, sir,” was the question—woe be to the man who has no 
note-book on such an occasion. Off I went to fetch it; on opening the 
door of my rooms, oh, horror, it was torn to a thousand pieces. 

“ Jacko, we are both ruined,” I exclaimed. Jacko did not seem to 
mind in the least, but continued his work of destruction ; not a page was 
left in the book, the diagrams were torn into shreds, and even the paper 
from the covers had not resisted his relentless fingers. The perpetrator 
of all this simply grinned a grin of delight, while watching me pick up 
the bits, which I did with a trembling hand and misgiving heart. I had 
not even courage to scold him or pitch him out of the window, so terrific 
might be the consequences of the deed of the rascal to bis master. Ga- 
thering up the scattered relics of many an hour of weary writing. I made 
as decent a bundle of them as possible, and pale, half with anger against 





Jacko, half with fear of impending consequences, re-entered the hall, and 
presented them to the expectant tutors who,wondered what had kept me 














so long gone. Still more did the good man wonder when he saw such a 
note-book presented to him. In a few words, I explained what had ba 
ned, and awaited my doom in silence ; most -naturedly, however 
e examined the fragments, more particularly diagrams, (which, by 
the by, I had not drawn myself, but had entrusted to the clever hand of 
the good-natured lady mentioned above as taking such notice of Jacko,) 
and said, “ You have evidently taken much pains with your notes, sir, 
you may go.” So great was my glee, that I bad mercy on Jacko, and 
did not shake him well, the greatest punishment I could inflict on him, 
but merely shut him up in his bag, and for three hours hung him up for 
penance, on to a hat-peg. 

But alas! 

‘* Pallida mors aquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernus, 
Monkiumaue tubbos.” 

Jacko escaped not; he got an attack of bronchitis, was wrapped in 
flannel, and placed before the fire. Invalid’s diet was administered, but 
in vain,—he died, and his remains were sent up to London. Not wishin 
to lose sight of him altogether, and knowing what hideous objeets stuffed 
monkeys genérally are, I made his skin into a mat for the table, and the 
rest of him into a skeleton. The black beetles on this oceasion had their 
revenge, for placing them in a box where they could get no other food, 
they very soon cleaned the bones of their enemy and devourer.—And 
now, 

In a cabinet, high on a shelf, 
He lies as a monument rais’d to himself. 
———>—_ 


THE MORALITY OF HERALDRY. 


BY MRS. WHITE. 


Looking over a volume of Scotch Heraldry, we were struck by the 

variety, significance, and epigrammatic character of the mottos, which 

gave Tite and meaning to the otherwise unintelligible hieroglyphics in 

which the Heralds’ Court keeps its records. We confess to a love of 

mottos—-we have faith in them as family periapts, and regard them as 

sacredly as the Jews of old did their phylacteries, or the Turks do a text 

from the Koran. Who shall doubt that * Vil disperandum”’ has been the 

saving of many a one, and “ Persevere’’ a carman of success? Surely 

the constant recurrence of a noble sentiment, or moral axiom, falling from 

seal or signet every time one uses them, must impress the mind with the 

spirit of their meaning, and thus render them syllabic amulets, words of 
power, not only to strengthen us in our mental and moral struggles, but 

to aid us ia acquitting properly the services and duties which we owe to 
others. Some, it is true, like the reckless, haughty “ Spare nought’’ of 
the Lord Hay, literally crying, “ havoc to the dogs of war,” and if his 
followers acted on it, tracking their path with blood and devastation, re- 
gardless of all human rights, and sanguinary in its selfishness, are no way 

german to this matter ; but the majority read more like apborisms from 
Holy Writ, than precepts of the blood stained age of chivalry. How 

beautifully, for instance, does the tender “ Be mindful” of the Campbells 
of Calder contrast with the fierce spirit of this mot. Mercy herself need 
wear no fairer cognizance ; and, like her, we could fancy it intervening 
between the hates, the preeins, and jealousies of daily life, and whis- 
pering its sweet counsel evermore, till the principle became the practice 
of those who bore it. The bold“ Go through” of the Brentons might be 
a countersign for good or evil—a rallying word for resolution in a right 
cause, as well as for contempt of danger in an indifferent one. ‘“ Go 
through :’’ in other words, let no impediment stop you—conquer difficul- 
ties, tread down opposition. There is, in its sententious ardour, force, 
and energy--the sentiments which have proved the secret of victory in 
many @ cause more glorious than those won on the red field of battle. 
What inscriptio can be more to the purpose, more inspiring to action, 
more full of promise as to the result, than the cheerful “ Row and retake” 
of the Riddells? When the mind, overcome by disappointment or mis- 
fortune, droops listlessly beside the waters of despair (those dark and 
sluggish waves that rob the spirit of buoyancy, and the frame of action, 
and in which too many sink without an effort), the spirit of this motto 
might awaken a sense of power in its bearers, and happily set them off 
afresh in the language of the ditton, ‘‘ Rowand retake!’’ Mark how em- 
phatic the phrase becomes from the hopeful assurance it involves; one 
forgets the laborious endeavour in the pleasant sequel it promises; and 
we all know that in the circumstances wherewe should desire fo adopt it, 
to make the effort is most frequently to win the result. How appositely 
does the “ Ve cede malie,” of Albemarle, Earl Keppel, second the bold 
persuasion of the above! It is the essence of old Seneca’s philosophy, 
compressed in a verbal triplet-—a chapter epitomized in a sentence— 
* Vield not to misfortune!” ’Tis nothing for a man to hold up his head 
in a calm; but to maintain his post when all others have quitted their 
ground, and to stand upright when other men are beaten down——this is 
divine and praiseworthy. Besides, if we turn our backs once, we are routed 
and pursued ; if we yield we draw upon our own heads our own ruin ; 
whereas, to conquer Fortune we have but to struggle with her, and the 
pleasure of victory is worth the trial of combat. The “ Si je puis” of 
Colquhoun of Luss, looks as if its owners doubted their capabilities to 
achieve that which they desired ; * letting I-dare-not wait upon I-will, like 
the cat in the adage,” and watching for opportunities instead of making 
them. This motto seems to stop the way, where the bold “ Hazard zit 
forward” of the De Wintons is echoed by that of Douglas of Queensberry. 
“ Forward !” Aye Forward!’ It is the epigraph of destiny and of great 
actions, “He who looks not forward,’’ says a Spanish proverb, “ will 
find himself behind other men.” But in these days, he who is not in the 
van of progression, will stand a chance of being overwhelmed in the 
crowds that are advancing to its columns. The spirit of the sentiment 
has diffused itself from individuals to society, from words to works; one 
branch of science has hurried on the development of another, and an age 
which has made lightning and vapour subservient to the purposes of daily 
life, mediums of world-wide intercourse and traflic—that has for its ex- 
ponents of the phrase the railway and electric telegraph, may well take 
for its mot the pass-words of the De Wintons and the Douglas—* For: 
ward!” , 

There is a happy persuasiveness in the brief “ Essayez”’ of the Dundas, 
which seems to promise suceess whilst prompting enterprize, and is as full 
of confidence as energy : to the timid it whispers hope, to the bold belief 
in victory, to all encouragement inthe prosecution of every good purpose. 
It was the countersign that opened the prison-doors to the philanthropist 
Howard, and the meek lady who followed in his steps; it woke experi- 
ment inthe mind of Watt, and resulted in a gigantic triumph ; it has 
been the impulse to high art in all periods of the world, and the secret of 
such efforts as make men testify to the divinity within themselves. How 
many great events, how many glorious actions would have faded, still- 
born from the minds of their imaginists, but for this charmed monition, 
this verbum of infelt hope, “ Essayez!’’ Men have won moral conquests 
in its name, and or being led by it to victory. Learning. temper- 
ance, religion, love—all wear the legend in the hidden spirit, though 
shield and banner be not theirs to bear. ‘“ Essayez!’’ When disappoint- 
ment tramples on hope, and despair with ice-cold fingers numbs our ener- 
gies and fetters action, then “ Essayez!”’ One shipwreck so that the craft 
be saved, does not constitute ruin ; she may bear rich argosies yet ; and as 
we have just now said of fortune, circumstances, after all, are generous 
enemies, and frequently crown with their own hands those who have 
longest battled with them. 

The epigraph of the Haldens of Glenegles is another of those sentences 
that might be written over the lintels and upon the door-posts of Chris- 
tian houses, as the law was, in ancient times, on those of the Jews. 
* Suffer!” Did it mean only physicial endurance—the Spartan quality 
of contempt of pain? Or had it, in the antique days of chivalry, a higher 
meaning, summing up then, as now if rightly read, the doctrines of the 
sermon on the mount, the saint-like virtues, painted by a saint, of soft- 
eyed charity? Alas! if so, what did it on a field of battle, waving its 
brief but solemn elegy o’er wounds and death ? a prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment? Rather let us take the cheerfal philosophy of the Murdock motto, 
which admits of but one translation, and that a proper one, full of trust 
and hope. ‘* Omnio pro bono” is their mot : and what a deal of courage 
and confidence may a shield so blazoned cover? “.41/ for good /” Such 
a belief is a perpetual sunshine to those who repose in it; it defends 
the heart in its mental battles as completely, nay, more so, than the buck- 
ler did, which it originally shone on, in the field. It sets misfortune at 
defiance, turns clouds inside out, and makes a man sleep calmly where 
another wakes with fear. It is theechoof an axiom which the philoso- 
pher and Christian have trusted from the first, and which is so universally 
accredited, that it has its synonyme in every language, “ 4/i for ‘good.’ 
How boldly may he who believes in it suffer life’s trials! He has no faith 
in their endurance, any more than in that of the elemental storms which 
darken and distort the face of nature, only to clear the heavens and give 
fresh vigour and glory to the earth. He does not despair ; he waits. 
mind is made up for every circumstance : he is grateful for fortune, but 
suffers odversity with equanimity. But for a good practical dictum, one 
whose principles will wear well in this world, and go far to win accept- 
ance in the next, commend us to the “ Honour and honesty”’ of the Rentons 
—twin virtues by the way, existing only with and through each other, like 





those strange unions in humanity that die if parted. Itis, perchance, 
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healthier watchword, a safer acting symbolum 
the Kenloch, with its excelsior cry, “ Yet higher!” The fate of Icarus, | 
the son of Dedalus, still haunts high places, and a “ too vaulting ambi- 
tion” might mount to dazzling altitudes, only to rend the banner in its 
fall, and stain the brightness of its glorious legend. We cannot promise, 
in a worldly sense, “ sub hoc signe evinces,” (under this sign thou shalt | 
conquer) ; but for those who tread in the steps of the “ wise masters” of | 
art and knowledge, pilgrims in one age to become the evangelists of an- | 
other, those whose works while yet on earth are luminous of immortality | 
—whose voices sound above the tumult of the world, like those of pro- | 

hets calling to and answering one another from the hills—let them | 
bind the shining motto on their hearts, and make the soaring eagle crest 
their own. 





Kmperial Parlianent. 
THE WAR QUESTION. 
House of Commons, Monday, Feb. 20. 

The adjourned debate, on going into Committee of Supply, was re- 
sumed b 

Mr. COBDEN, who set out by observing that this was not an abstract 
question of interference or non-interference, but of actual war, between 
England on the one hand and Russia on the other. He should contine 
himself to this practical question, and, in order to understand it, he must, 
he said, begin at the beginning, and he asa commenced his re- 
view of the negotiations with the proceedings of M. de Lavalette in 1851, 
with reference to the Holy Places, the concessions made by the Porte to 
the Latin Christians, the y aaihores intervention of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia on behalf of the Greek Church in Turkey, and the refusal of the de- 
mands of Russia by the Sultan. He then traced the history of the diplo- 
macy of the Western Powers up to the date of the Vienna Note, and con- 
tended that the whole difference between those Powers and Russia consist- 
ed in this, that the former wished that the grievances of the Christians in 
Turkey should be redressed by themselves, and pot by Russia, and for this 
despicable ground of quarrel Europe was to be delaged in blood! Whe- 
ther from Russia or England, the Christian population of Turkey were 
looking for those ameliorations which Rossia (for selfish ends, no doubt) 
desired to secure to them. Mr. Cobden read extracts from the official 
papers, showing the condition of Christians in Turkey, and the misgovern- 
ment of its Greek subjects by the Porte, and contended that it was chime- 
rical to expect a change in their treatment, which could only be brought 
about by an abandonment of their religious principles by the Mussulmans 
and an abrogation of the law of the Koran. He denied the asserted improve- 
ments in the political government and institutions of Turkey, appealing 
to official evidence, which proved, he said, that even the Mahomedan po- 
pulation were ground down by oppression.. And we were asked to form an 
alliance, to go into partnership, with such a State! In this state of things, 
the internal discontents of ge | threatening the dissolution of the em- 
pire, we were going to fight for the dominition of a minority against the 
great body of the population, transferring to Russia a popularity we 
might secure to ourselves. Mr. Cobden then examined and replied to the 
arguments on the other side, founded upon the comparative value of the 
trade with Russia and Turkey, the Russian trade being he declared, of 
thrice the importance tu this country compared with that of Turkey. He 
next inquired how the war was to be carried on with a mighty military 
Power, the greater part of Europe being neutral. If there was real dan- 
ger, as Lord John Russell alleged, to “all mankind,” those nearest the 
danger ought to be the first to meet it. If we were going really to fight 
for the Turks, let us, he said, fight with our navy, and not send a miser- 
able 20,000 troops to the Danube. He was opposed to this war with Rus- 
sia, hamging as it did upon such a gossamer thredd, and he thought the 
best thing to be done was to fall back upon the Vienna note. 

After remarks from Lord J. Manners, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Drummond, 
and Mr. Butt, 

Mr. S. HEKBERT observed, that the conflicting objections to the con- 
duct of the Government placed it between two fires. It was not possible 
to manage a long and intricate negotiation so that a man with the mind 
of a special pleader could not pick out isolated passages upon which he 
might found a charge. Objectors criticized the past, while the Govern- 
ment could only speculate upon the future ; yet, surrendering this point, 
he was prepared to justify the policy they had pursued. He then showed 
the risks attending upon those vigorous measures which, it was said, they 
ought to have resorted to last summer, and the advantages which had 
been gained by forbearance and delay. In replying to the argument that 
Russia could not be powerful because it was a nation of slaves, and that, 
therefore, a barrier against her was unnecessary, Mr. Herbert pointed 
out the peculiar circumstances of that State,and appealed to the military 
power she had repeatedly exerted in Europe as well as in the East. Be- 
cause we were going to war with Russia it was no reason why we should 
undervalue her strength. Mr. Cobden argued that England had no inte- 
rest inthe matter in dispute, but England had an interest wherever there 
was an European interest; if any State had a stake in the maintenance 
of public law, it must be a country like England, engaged in commerce 
throughout the world. ‘the people, he believed, were satisfied that the 
Government had done its utmost to preserve peace,and were not inclined 
to question the course they had pursued, but to give them their support. 

Mr. DISRAELI said he had always'’felt that, if ever this country were 
embarking again in a war of magnitude, he would make an attempt to 
enable the people clearly to understand why they were going to war, and 
for what, believing that this knowledge would dispose them to bear the 
necessary burdens more willingly ; he therefore felt it his duty to endea- 
vour to ascertain, from the papers laid before the House, the cause, and 
thence to deduce the object of the war into which we had entered. The 
mature opinion of the most eminent statesmen, he observed, was that 
Russia had no intention of forcibly conquering Turkey, but that, by po- 
licy and indirect means, and by exercising an influence over the Greek 
population of the Ottoman empire, she would obtain all the authority that 
would result from her possession of Constantinople itself, and this design 
was almost avowed in a despatch of Count Nesselrode in January, 1853. 
The policy of Russia had been clear and transparent ; there was to be a 
diplomatic movement to increase her influence over the Greek population 
in Turkey, peaceably, by the friendly exertions of the English Ministers 
at Paris and Constantinople. 

With this object all but avowed, and the means detailed, and in inquir- 
ing how the Ministers encountered this design, Mr. Disraeli reviewed the 
proceedings of the late and the present Governments, imputing to the lat- 
ter the omission of a formal demand of an explicit explanation from Rus- 
sia of what was meant by ‘“ equivalent eompensation’” when her forces 
were assembling on the frontier. The Government bad had these warn- 
ings—military demonstrations and declarations from the Russian Minis- 
ters—yet, at the time whén she was menaced by the legions of Russia, 
they were lecturing Turkey, whose independence and integrity were as- 
sumed to be not phrases, but facts, about internal reforms, with a signifi- 
cant intimation that the conduct of the Porte must be distinguished by the 
utmost moderation and prudence—a hint that it should comply with the 
demands of Russia. After reading, with a running commentary, extracts 
from various despatches from January to July, 1853, he drew from them, 
he said, the inevitable conclusion that the Government were influenced 
either by a degree of confidence which assumed the morbid character of 
credulity or by connivance. The cause of war was, he believed, to be 
found in the conduct of the negotiations by the Government during those 
seven months, and, if prompted by credulity, the war might have favoura- 
ble results ; but in the other alternative, if the war should be carried on by 
connivers, it would be a timorous, a vaccillating war, with no results, or 
with the results which were originally intended. Mr. Disraeli then called 
for an explanation of an answer given by Lord Clarendon in the House 
of Lords on the 25th of April last as to the object of Prince Menschikoff’s 
mission, which appeared to be inconsistent with the facts, and -he asked 
whether in that answer the noble earl was influenced by credulity or con- 
nivance. The Vienna Note he thought it difficult to explain upon the 
ground of credulity. That note was the fruit of a concentration of energy 
and intellect, and he could not believe that some of the ablest men in Eng- 
land could have made such a mistake ; but.if there had been from the first 
@ foregone conclusion in the majority of the Cabinet, he could account for 
the Vienna Note. Referring to a declaration ascribed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Manchester, that the integrity and independence of 
Turkey were different from those of England and France, be advised the 
House to think twice before they sanctioned this war, which, if conducted 
on the policy of connivance, would only lead to an ignowinious peace. 
Having ascertained the cause of the war—namely, the management of the 
negotiations by the Ministry—he came to the future, and, upon 

this head, he our relations with France and with the German 
Powers, blaming the Government for not obtaining from Austria and 
Frese « Clstings intimation of thelr intended course ‘a the event of bes 


We quote the conclusion of Mr. Disraeli’s speech. 
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rose, with the concurrence, and, indeed, at the request, ofhon. gentlemen on | 
these benches, to state that we would offer no opposition to the vote for men, | 
which the noble lord wished immediately to pase. (Cheers from the op- 
position.) The noble lord was pleased to say that was an important decha 

ration. I confess myself that I was rather surprised at the somewhat exag- 
gerated view the noble lord took of those simple words; for, whatever 
opinion we may entertain of the conduct of the Government in the ma- 
nagement of those transactions which bave led to this terrible conclusion, 
I tannot suppose that, upon these benches, there can be any difference of 
opinion as to the duty we have to fulfil—-to support the Sovereign, and to 
maintain the honour of this country. (Load cheers from the opposition.) 
Iban assure the noble lord that so long as the opposition benches are 
filled by those who now occupy them, he wil! at least encounter men who 
will not despair, under any circumstances, of the resources and of the for 

tunes oftheircountry. (Renewed cheers from the opposition.) The noble 
lord possesses great historical information, and has great experience of 
this House, I cannot but believe that the noble lord must bave drawn bis 
opinion of those who sit opposite to him from his recollection of other and 
preceding Oppositions. (* Hear” and cheers.) I don’t know whether, 
on the part of the noble lord, it was an effort of memory or of remorse 
(laughter); but this I can say—I can answer for myself and for my 
friends, that no future Wellesley on the banks of the Danube will have to 
make a bitter record of the exertions of an English Opposition that de- 
preciated his efforts and that ridiculed his talents. (Loud cheers from 
the opposition.) We shall remember what we believe to be our duty to 
this country ; and, however protracted may be the war—however unfortu 

nate (addressing the occupants of the Ministerial bench) your counsels— 
at least we shall never despair of the Republic.”” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord PALMERSTON said that, late as was the hour, he should not, he 
thought, discharge his duty to the House and the country if he did not 
make some reply to the speech of Mr. Disraeli. If he thought a Govern- 
ment were chargeable with either credulity or connivance, he should feel 
that he had no other alternative than to refuse them his confidence,—a 
course, however, which Mr. Disraeli did not propose to take. The for- 
bearance of the Government, who had postponed to the latest period a 
recourse to war, could not be urged as o charge against them ; on the 
contrary, it proved that there was no precipitation on their part, no de- 
sire for war, and the country would for that reason the more readily rally 
round the Government, and meet war and its sacrifices asa necessity. He 
justified Lord Clarendon from the charge of misrepresenting facts, and 
observed that, although it was.painful so to speak of a Government like 
Russia, he was bound to say that through the whole of these negotiations 
it had exhausted every modification of untruth. Lord Palmerston gave a 
concise summary of the views which had guided the Government, in par- 
ticular with relation to the great German Powers, contending that while, 
on the one hand, they had not been precipitate, they had not shown too 
much forbearance on the other. But Russia demanded nothing less than 
the right of sovereignty over 12,000,000 of the Sultan’s subjects—a con- 
cession which the Government of Turkey was justified in refusing, and 
the other Powers of Europe, whose duty it was to resist the enormous ag- 
grandizement aimed at by Russia, declared could not be suffered without 
abandoning the independence of Turkey. He reiterated the statement 
he made last year, that vo country had made such advances in social im- 
provement as Turkey ; but the political condition of the Christians there 
was no reason, he said, why, on political grounds, .this country, France, 
and Germany should not combine to maintain the Turkish empire in its 
present geographical position, 

We give the latter portion of Lord Palmerston’s remarks. 

“ What, let us consider for a moment, is the nature of the adversary we 
shall have to cope with? There are two things equally dangerous in 
matters of this kind. The one is to overrate our adversary ; the other 
is to undervalue him, To overrate an enemy is dangerous, but I must 
say that I think there never has been a great State whore power for exter- 
nal aggression has been more overrated than Russia. (Hear, hear.) We 
have seen that Russia is powerful for defence, aud have inferred that she 
is therefore powerful for aggression, but the very circumstances which 


The house then divided—For the motion, 126 ; against it, 
for the motion, 52. 


. The announcement of the numbers was followed by some cries of “ hear, 
ear. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS IN CANADA. 
February 16. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether there is any law in force in Canada which constitutes the 
refueal to do homage to the Genes Catholic procession of the Hort an of 
fence pubishable by law. And whether her Majesty's Government will 
ascertain for the information of the house, the result of the trial of Narcixee 
Filian, of Beaussart,in Lower Canada, which was moved by certiorari into 
the Superior Court of Canada, after Filian, on the 4th day of June last, 
had been convicted and fined by the justices of the peace at Beauseart, for 
having refused to take bis bat off while the Roman Catholic procession of 
the Host was passing bim. 

Mr. F. PEEL was not aware of any such law in Canada. There was, 
however, a law in Lower Canada for punishing persons who misbehaved 
themselves in a church or chapel of any sort, With regard to the other 
part of the question, no such information bad been received at the Colo- 
nial-office, but enquiry should be made about it. 


oe 


THE DARIEN SURVEY. 
A PREDICTION THAT HAS BEEN FULFILLED, 

The London Mining Journal of the 11th alt., contained the following 
letter, addressed to the editor. The sabject is referred to elsewhere. 

Sir,—A friend of mine has kindly sent me over here your aensible and 
practical remarks of the 14th inst, upon the present scheme of cutting a 
tidal canal from ttre Atlantic to the Pacific, through the Darien portion 
of the Isthmus. It appears to me a most fortunate cirenmetance for the 
great project of an oceanic ship canal that your paper, combiging that of 
a scientific with a practical character, bas taken up ‘he subject, for we may 
now hope to prevent great waste of money, which any attempt to cut the 
canal as now proposed will infallibly cause. 

The great aim of all interested in such affairé ought to be to Induce 
careful circumspection, accurate comparative surveys, and the avoiding of 
any false step at first, which inevitably would retard all good. I have, 
during the years 1850, 1851, and 1852, given much attention to the eub- 
ject of an Isthmus canal, The topic bas been canvowed frequently at the 
meetings of the Geographical Society, and also by the geographers of Paris 
and Madrid, and, in fact, the best surveys of the Isthinne are still some 
old Spanish ones, made long ago, and with great care, by the authorities 
of Puerto Bello. The American surveys are also very good for all prac- 
tical purposes, They were made chiefly with a ®iew to jorming the 
railway now nearly finished, and an interesting summary of them and of 
Garella’s trigonometric sketches are to be found in a book which te in the 
Royal Geographical Soclety’s library, and which book was presented by 
the late American Minister, Mr. Everett: ina sort of American Congress 
blue book. 

Being scientifically interested in hoping to ree a ehip canal cut through 
the Isthmus of Panama, I have in consequence endeavoured to inform 
myself on all points connected with those surveys ; and I eannot help ex 
pressing my wonder and regret that the present scheme of forming the 
canal in Darien should ever have been thought of ! I cannot understand 
what could possibly bave induced Dr. Cullea and Mr. Gisborne to bold so 
blindly to this locality: it is incomprehensible to me. Hvery one who 
has looked into the matter knows that the great original Darien expedi- 
tion of 1699, which wasted £400,000 of paid-up capital, wae u well-design- 
ed scheme in all points saving one—vixz., the choice of their Atlante ter- 
minus, Port Escoces, and the selection of the Darien end of the Isthmus. 
It was the most valucless part of the Isthmus, the most dificult to ap 
proach from the Pacific, and the most dificult to get an of{ag from on this 
side. 

I must, of course, suppose that Dr. Cullen and Mr. Giehorne will now 





render her powerful within render her weak without. (Hear,hear.) The 
vast distances which invading armies must traverse, and the dangere of 
the march, all operate against an attacking army; but the same causes 
operate to prevent Russia being herself powerful in attack. There is also 
a vast difference between an army on paper and the actual number of men 
in the field of battle. An army would be much reduced in one of these 
long marches from its original strength. The accounts of the Russian 
troops in the principalities estimated them at a very large amount, but it 
seems that the Russians never had any very considerable force there, and 
that is proved by the fact that in all the encounters which have taken 
place they have had the worst ; and the endeavour to force the passage of 
the Danube never has succeeded. We have seen, on the other hand, that 
the Turks have shown a vitality which they were not believed to possess, 
and what the Russians call their fanaticism we should call a public spirit 
of patriotism which leads them to defend their Sovereign and their coun- 
try. (Hear, hear.) As an instance of this spirit, 1 may mention that in 
one district, where the contingent required for the army was 1,000 men, 
on the day of muster 4,000 men appeared, and the 3,000 who were disap- 
pointed said that if the Government would accept their services they 
would ask for nothing in return but rations and arms, and they would 
supply themselves with clothes. The Turkish forces may be deficient in 
officers, but it is evident that Omar Pasha has conducted the campaign in 
a manner which evinces great militarytalent. (Hear,hear.) My opinion 
is that any one great Power like Eng'and or France, possessing such na- 
val and military resources, could, if it took up the cause of Turkey, bring 
the quarrel] to a successful issue ; but when those two countries combined 
take up the cause, I maintain that the chance of the Emperor of Russia is 
entirely desperate. (Hear, hear.) 

“ We are entitled to expect that if the war should continue, Austria and 
Prussia will not remain passive spectators. They will feelit due to them- 
selves to take some part in the contest, for, if they do not, Austria must 
have indeed forgotten all her established policy, and must be ignorant of 
all her own interests : and the same is the case with Prussia, I there 
fore say that, with England and France acting as supporters of 
Turkey, with the opinion of the whole of Europe opposed to the Emperor 
of Russia, who will not have a single ally to support him in his career of 
injustice, I have no doubt as to what must be the result. (Hear, hear.) 
It is a noble sight to see England and France, two eountries which have 
long been in rivalry with each other, united in a course of action (loud 
cheers), bound by a reciprocal engagement to seek no territorial advantage 
for themselves, but standing forth in defence, not of their own interests 
and welfare alone, but in bebalf of the interests of Europe. It is a worthy 
sight to see those fleets and armies which have hitherto met in deadly con- 
test ranged side by side in perfect amity, not armed for the purpose 
conquest, but armed in a noble and generous cause, to defend right against 
might. 
betore the coun 
this country will be satisfied that we have not recklessly and without 
cause involved them in a war of which I do not wish to underrate the con- 


in which this country has ever been involved. I feel no hesitation in ap- 
plying to the country for assistance to enable us to carry on with vigour 
the contest in which we may be engaged ; and I say that if it be the opin- 
ion of the people of this country or of Parliament that we have shown 
weakness and credulity or the infamy of connivance, let them take the con- 
duct of the war from the hands of a Government incompetent to carry 
it on, and place it in the hands of those in whose ability, judgment, 
and sagacity they can place greater reliance.” (Loud cheers.) 


CLAIM ON PORTUGAL; DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


H. of C s, Feb. 9. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS moved the appointment of a select committee to 
investigate the claims of Yuille, ge, and Company, wine mer- 
chants in London, with a branch establichment at Madeira, against the 
Portuguese government, for compensation for losses incurred by them 
through breach of treaty. The os in question was that of 1654, which 
conferred certain privileges upon British subjects, as to the courts of law 
in which they should be made amenable. In defiance of that treaty, 
Mesers. Yuille, Shortridge, and Company, bad been dragged, after legal 
decisions in their favour in the proper courts, into tribunals altogether in- 
competent, and the result has been losses to the extent of £106,000-—in fact, 


utter ruin. 

Mr. HORSFALL, in seconding the motion, said no country bad recei- 
ved greater advantages from Eogland than Portagal, and nocountry bad, 
he believed, ever made so bad a return for the benefits thus conferred.— 
Mr. ATHERTON and Mr. W. D. SEYMOUR su 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that the motion, if 
a precedent of a very inconvenient character. He thought, 
the case was one for attention, and he 





further 





“ On Friday night, when I made some observations, the noble lord, mem- 
ber for the city of said I made an important declaration, because 


I) Mr 


in the possesion of the 
pe 
Mr. G. Batt, Sir J. Shelley, 
. CHAMBERS replied. 


of 


(Hear, hear.) Iam willing to lay the case of the Government 
and b@fcre Parliament, convinced that the people of 


sequences, but which I think will be a very different war from all others 


see their error——that is, if they make a comparative survey. But ip #till 
seems a mystery to me why they should direct their steps firet to Darien, 
and publish their intentions with such a flourieh of trampets, when every 
scientific man in Europe is trembling leet they break ground there, fail 
in their work, and disgust Burope and European Governments with the 
idea, which may again put it off for another hundred years, 

Alexander von Humboldt bas, it Is sald, approved of their scheme ; but 
with due respect to that illustrious veteran, the wonderful patriarch of 
scientific travel, I cannot ae his approval, based on apocryphal state- 
ments. I have had correspondence with Alexander von Hambo(dt on the 
general subject of the Andes chain near the Isthmus, and on several oc- 
casions have conversed on that eubject with him. 1 remember hearing 
him often speak of the small canal at Respadura, at the sources of the 
Atrato. But I do not think Humboldt knows personally the route be- 
tween Puerto Hécoces and the Gulf of San Mignel. I hear that Mr. Gis- 
borne thinks of availing himself for his tidal canal of the Rio Chunquana- 
qua, the great river which has several Indian names, and empties itself 
into the Gulf of San Miguel. Now, this river is, in the rainy season, a 
fearful deluge of a torrent; in the dry months a wide shallow stream, full 
of shifting sand beds, which said beds it carries far out in the Gulf of San 
Miguel. Humboldt told me that the plan of a tidal canal delighted him, 
from its “superb grandeur!” I quote his own words, bat I told him my 
opinion was, as it stil! is, that any tidal canal would in four hours be a 
mere receptacle for mad and sand from the Pacific, however carefully 
made, and at whatever expense. I do not believe that a cana) without 
locks will ever be cat through the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama. 

Any canal from ocean to ocean must have locks, and two or three artifi- 
cial reservoirs, A tidal canal is an impossibility, with sand and mud bot- 
tom to wash in with the dominant tide from the Pacific, | 

Were the Atlantic, with its rocky coast, free from mud, and its tide rising 
as much higher than that of the Pacitic as the Pacific wave rises over the 
Atlantic, a tidal canal might be less impossible, bat under existing cir- 
cumstances no tidal paseage can be cut, I wonder that Dr. Cullen and 
Mr. Gisborne lend their names to such absurdities! I know nothing of 
these gentlemen, but they have placed themeelves before the public, and 
I have a right to make this remark. Mr. Buckiogham had some design 
about a long canal from the Chiriqui Lagoon, near Booa del Toro, which 
changed to an imaginary roadway, and then evaporated ; bat J think the 
mountains behind the Lagoon are too bigh: the same is the case with the 
Nicaragua route. 

The same reasons which induced Mr. Stephens to choose the line for bis 
railroad between Chagres and Panama, may induce some fature canal cut- 
ters to propose a line not far from the same locality. ‘The railroad will, 
it is said, be finished in November or December neat. Ut is not a good 
railroad ; it has ebarp curves and heavy gradients, and much of insecure 
foundation ; but it is the best railway which could be made on the Isthmus. 
The same reasoning holds in amg, egy in that eee Ae there will 
be many difficulties. The chief are, the difficulty of filling the reservoirs 
from the head waters of the rivers. This will often be ah inconvenience, 
but possibly not insurmountable ; and the American engineersmay that the 
roadetead of Chagres can be greatly improved : as it is, chips of 400 tons 
can enter, but up to this time nothing has been done, and not a rock 
blasted, or even a buoy anchored. 

It seems desirable that your influential paper should seriously take the 
matter up; for @ falee step at first may ruin the matter, not as regards 
Dr. Cullen’s Darien Canal only, but as regards any canal at all. 

The subject is one of much greater national importanee than English- 
men think. I have a mass of notes on the subject, which might be useful 
in discussing the matter; and if you require any information which it is 
in my power to give, I shall ges send them to you. 

1 fear that Dr. Cullen and Mr. have gone on their expedition 
fall of preconceived and pre-determined jad 
little good from their co-operation in it ; 
survey will set all right. Puerto Eecoces fy the 
Atlantic side of the Iethmus, and the Gulf of San Miguel the worst on 
the other. I have not personally inepected the nd between these 
points, and, therefore will not speak of it ; but I have crossed the Isth- 
mus of Panama twice, with my eyes open, and write from what I have 


seen. 
I fear the same fate for the t Darien expedition as betel the old 
ped he me amnion peretiend oun Sobahien Gheiainatied tava toe 
e the matter upina | , to effect comparative surveys 
several routes, as I have euggested. much money, much time, 
lives may be saved, and a good serviceable canal be made 
time it will take to cut a tidal one the 
never be clear of mod and eand after it had 
Stuttgardt, Jan. 24. 
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from Caledonia Bay, published in « recent number of the Courier. It 
states that the U. rd be war Cyane arrived there Jan. 8,--that the 
commander, Capt. Hollins, had a grand council with a number of the 
Indian Chiefa, the same day, and finally obtained their friendly consent to 


the landing of aparty for exploration with 10 days provisions, and that | 


four of this party peoetrated 20 miles, and then returned, and having pro- 
cured 10 men and extra provisions again started. 


t also stated that the British brig-of-war Espiegle ar- : i 
with will only bave its deserts if no other opportunity be offered to it in this 


generation.—London Spectator, Feb. 18. 


( 
Pp the 19th, with Mr. Gisborne, Dr. Cullen and others, as passen- 
rs. and that on the 20tb, the English sarvey-schooner Scorpion and the 
Gromet steamer Chimari, arrived, the steamer having on board a party 
for the Canal route survey, and the echoover being intended for the sur- 
vey of the barboor. ed sta 
the 24th. On that day, a company of five; detached from Strains party, 
arrived at the ship; having left «aid party at a distance of eighteen 
miles, they immediately returned with a reinforcement and provisions. 

Oa the 27th, detachments of the English and French party arrived, for 
provisioas, from their encampment, 14 miles distant. 

Every party that retarned expressed the same opinion, that the route 
was utterly impracticable ; all, too, reported far greater height of ground 
than they had anticipated ; and ali were very severe upon Dr. Cullen and 
Mr. Gisborae. We have no description of the mode in which the several 
parties we have mentioned, prosecuted their surveys ; but from verbal 

statements we ure led to believe they were quite as thorough as the object 
of them rendered necessary. We have received no later dates from Cale- 
donia Bay than the 30th of January. Nor had any later advices thence 
been received at Panama up to last night. We feel exceedingly appre- 
hensive concerning the fate of those who are in the various parties on the 
route —and with deepest regret we are compelled to state, that one chief 
cause of our alarm, is the fact that H. B, M.’s ship Virago, which was at 
the Pacific extremity, has gone to ber squadron, and if the parties from 
the Atlantic reach the Pacific, a most dismal prospect awaits them. 

(We omit « summary of the survey undertaken by Capt. Prevost of the 
Virago, which has already had place in these columns.) 

From a review of the survey which we have just noticed, and from 
other circumstances, which are not ripe for publication, we are convinced 
that the project of the route is a perfect failure. - ry . 
As yet nothing has been heard of either Atlantic surveying party, from 
Panama, or from Caledonia Bay, for a tedious, weary. number of days, and 
we tremble for their fate. Heaven grant that ere we extend this notice far- 
ther ta our next, we may have glad tidings from them.—Aspinwall 
Courter, Feb. V4. 

Mr, Kennish, ©. E., writing to the Panama Herald, on the 4th ult., fally 
confirms the account of Capt. Prevost’s excursion, published by Mr. Nelson, 


and known to our readers. Mr. Kennish was of the party. 


* THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


The quiet explanation of a Reform Bill, which Lord John Russell made 
to a quiet House of Commons on the 13th of February 1854, contrasts 
with the tumultuous excitement on the 31st of March 1831, when he in- 
troduced a measure almost revolutionary in its intent and scope. «The 
contrast brings home to us the cheering contemplation of bappier times— 
of an improved condition of the people, with more defined objects, and in 
the Legislature a more, liberal, temperate, and judicious spirit in the dis- 
cussion of popular claims. 

It is on account of this difference between the circumstances and tem- 
per of the times that the measure which was now spontaneously proposed 

y Ministers to an attentive but not excited assemblage, partook so much 
more of the constructive character, and so little of the subversive. The 
bill may be considered as divided junto four parts,—one, depriving the 
smallest boroughs of their single Members, and many small towns of one 
Member out of two; a second, redistributing the sixty-two seats thus 
vacated, with the four that belonged to Sudbury and St. Albans, by addi- 
tions to important towns or counties, and enfranchisement of newly-grown 
boroughs ; 4 third, extending borough and county franchise, with a six- 
pound rating test for the former and a ten-pound occupancy for the lat- 
ter, or establishing new franchises of an educational or industrial kind ; 
aod a fourth, repealing a ratepaying clauses, rendering the register abso- 
lute, and thus freeing the actual constituency from practical diminu- 
tion by the working of oblique checks. It has been estimated that the bill 
will wugment the present constituency by about one third. It may be said 
of the measure, that it extends without extinguishing; for even in the 
case of those constituences which lose the separate Member which their 
numbers do not justify, it is not disfranchisement, since their votes are 
merged in :h» county, and they have as large a share of representation as 
in a better-arranged system they duly merit. Io other respects the changes 
proposed by the bill are simply additions or extensions of what exists 
already. Nor isit inuovating. It may be described as carrying into 
effect claims long recognized as reasonable, and principles admitied by 
very considerable numbers, or as extending privileges now enjoyed by one 
class to others who do not less merit them. 

In accordance with general opinion, numbers are recognized in the dis- 
tribution of the sixty-two seats hitherto appropriated to imperfect con- 
stituencies, but now allotted so as to place the distribution of Member- in 
accordance with the actual distribution of the community at large. Where 
the people have spontaneously gatbered round convenient centres, these 
new oentres are fixed for the representation. Where they have gathered 
round older centres in increasing numbers, there the representation is in- 
creased ; and where the people have dispersed, merging old towns in rus- 
tic districts, there the separate representation, which belongs to the peo- 
ple rather than to the land, disappears, or is merged in the country repre- 
sentation. A uew Parliamentary borough is added to the Metropolis, not 
without long asking. Property is recognized as truly as any Conserva- 
tive could demand, only it is no longer exclusively the property of the 
wealthy or the lordly bat it is now also the small property of the indus- 
trious aad thrifty which conveys the qualification for a vote. Education 
is recognized, as the most reflecting politicians have long desired it to be ; 
and while representation is given to the learned bodies who have not yet 
been admitted to that privilege—the modern Universities or the Inns of 
Coart—the possession of learning in the individual, attested by an acade- 
mioal degree, becomes in itself the qualification for a vote. he claim of 
the working classes is recognized, not by “ universal suff age,” which it 
would be impracticable to force upon any probable Government or Par 
liament at present, but by that extension of the borough franchise to a 
lower rental of occupation, which will give to uumbers of the working 
Classes a vote for their representatives, and in some towns will undoubted- 
ly place the majority in working-class hands, and will thus introduce for 
the first time direct representation of the working man in the House of 
Commons. It haa been calculated that this part of the bill will probably 
add 150,000 of that class to the constituency. By the extension of the 
ten-pound franchise to counties, the measure for which Mr. Locke King 
got so much support is incorporated in the bill, and the general character 
of the county constituency is placed more in harmony with the borough 
constituency,—a provision which will aid other parts of the bill in barmo- 
nizing and uniting the action of the whole electoral body. By the new 
plan of allowing to each elector two votes for a town or county district 
where there are three Members, three votes were there are four Members, 
an opening is left for large minorities to have some voice, in lieu of abso- 
lute exclusion, by returning one out of the three or four. Indeed, the 
general temlerey of the measure is to admit the representation of many 
Classes at preseat excluded or impertectiy represented ; not in order to 
impress a greater character of class legislation upon Parliament, but 
rather, by piacing all classes more upon an equality, to fuse the action of 
the whole into a more harmonious unity. 

The proposal that Members should retain their seats notwithstanding 
often acceptance of office under the Crown, will obviate the inconvenience 
their felt in the exclusion of a Minister from the business of Parlia- 
ment. The objection that the provision will remove a check on the im- 

per selection of Ministers appears to us to be fallacious ; since mem- 
cannot be Ministers save by the concurrence of the majority in the 





House of Commons, and thas the couatry by its representatives at large 


affords that check which no single constituency can possibly secure under 
the present system. 

On the whole, though less dramatically striking than the old Reform 
Bill, which was intended to subvert the previous régime, the Bill of 1854 
is caloulated greatly toimprove the working of our represeatative system. 
It is so carefally framed, that its parts must work together ; and if it new- 
ly introduces important principles—as in the representation of the 
working class, and the recognition of property in humbler proportions,— 
the change is introduced so gently and modestly that it can have no dis- 
turbing effect, but may soften disturbing movements hereafter. Of course 
adverse interests wiil be arrayed against it. Lancashire Members will say 
that Lancashire pretensions have not been sufficiently recognised. Mem- 
bers with a majority of freemen in their constituencies will still conciliate 
the votes of existing freemen, by protesting even against the prospective 
abolition of the order. Party men will object to a provision which admits 
the smallest chance for party opponents ; for Free-trade Manchester would 


| 


An English and French party combined started on | 


be pleased totally and eternally to crash and silence Conservative Man- 
chester. Thus, even on the liberal side, there will not be wanting those 
| who cannot take Mr. Thomas Duncombe’s manly and sensible view of the 
| matter, and accept a really great correction of the old Reform Bil! for 


what will be its practical effect, rather than its dramatic aspect for the 
moment. But the public at large ought to neutralize these smaller mo- 
tives, and to sustain the Government which is spontaneously offering a 
really beneficial measure. Or, should the public fail in that duty now, it 


“Justice to Scotland ” takes umbrage at Lord John’s distribution of 
his 66 seats—only three Members to that cooler part of the island! One, 
as Lord John stated, is to be given to the Universities, and one each, it 


| is understood, to the legal capital and to the commercial capital of Scot- 
| land. 


But the Dundee Advertiser, which cordially accepts the measure 
as a whole, feels that Scotland has not her due. Hath not Scotland 
counties? it is asked ; and why should Dundee, with 90,000 inhabitants, 
* still be compelled to stand on one leg, while Bradford,” with 103,000, 
“is actually burdened with a limb which it has not sought and does not 
need?” “Scotchmen,” it is not unjustly observed by our patriotic con- 
\emporary, “ are often sneered at for deserting their country, and really 
this bill will justify a large expenditure of wit on the point.” Let us 
have the wit, then, and perhaps that might cure the mal-distribution of 
limbs discovered in the body politic.—J/bid. 


——_—_—_—_—_>———_ 


DISFRANCHISEMENT AND ENFRANCHISEMENT UNDER 
THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


Boroughs. Seats. 
(1) To be totally disfranchised.......... 1D ccccee 29 
(2) To lose one seat each........+-+0-0- an. Sriece 33 
Add the forfeited seats of Sudbury 
WE DR Tc isevedctedcce § Dass. 4 
— | 
(3) Additional to Counties. ........cceeseeceseseeecs 38 
(4) Additional to West Riding of, Yorkshire and South 
ROME che docbeccceccedcnceecesénseceoere s 
(5) Additional to Boroughs....... evbtbesbee tbe is 
(6) New Constituencies..........seeeeeeees sied abe § 
To be transferred to Scotland ......++++se00+5 3 
att 


(1) Boroughs to be totally disfranchised. 
Boroughs. Present Members. Boroughs. Present Members. 
Andover--Alderman Cubitt, H. B, Lyme Regis—W. Pinney. 

Coles. | Marlborough—Lord E. Bruce, H. B, 
Arundel—Lord E. G. F. Howard. | aring. 
Ashburton—George Moffatt. | Midhurst—S. H. Walpole. 
Calne—Earl of Shelburne. | Northallerton—W. B. Wrightson. 
Dartmouth—Capt. Sir T. Herbert. Reigate—T. S. Cocks. 
Evesham--Sir Hl. P. Willoughby, C. | Richmond—H. Rich, M. Wyvill. 


L. G. Berkeley. 'Thetford—Earl of Euston, Hon. F. 
Harwich--D. Waddington, J. Bag- | Baring. 
shaw. 'Totnes—Lord Seymour, T. Mills. 


Honiton--J, Locke, Sir J. W. Hogg. Wells--R. C. Tudway, W. G. Hay- 
Knaresborough—J,. D. Dent, T. 


ter. 
oodd. Wilton—C. H. W. A’Court. 
_(2) Boroughs to lose one seat each. 





Bodmin—W. Mitchell, C. B. G. /Ludlow--Hon. P. Herbert, Lord W. 
Sawle. J. F. Powlett. 
Bridgnorth—H. Whitmore, J. Prit- Lymington--Sir J. R. Carnac, E. J. 

chard. Hutchins. 
Bridport—T. A. Mitchell, J. P. Mur- Maldon--Writ suspended. 

rough. Malton——Hon. C. Fitzwilliam, J. E. 
Buckingham—-Marguis of Chandos, 


Denizon. 
Colonel J. Hall. Marlow, Great—-T. P. Williams, Lt.- 
Chichester--J, A. Smith, Lord G. 


Col. W. Knox. 
Gordon- Lennox. Newport, I. W.—W. Biggs, W. N. 
Chippenham--J, Neeld, H. G. Bol- 


assey. 
dero. Peterborough—Hon. G. Fitzwilliam, 


Cirencester--J. R. Mullings, Hon. T. Hankey. 

A. G. Ponsonby. Poole—H. D. Seymour, G. W. Frank- 
Cockermouth—Genl. H. Wyndham, lyn. 

H. A. Aglionby. _Ripon—W. Beckett, Hon. E. Las- 
Devizes—G. H. W. Heneage, Oapt. | celles, 

J. N. Gladstone. Stamford—Sir F. Thesiger, Lord R. 
Dorchester—R. B. Sheridan, H. G. G. Cecil. 


Sturt. 
Guildford—R. D, Mangles, J. Bell. 
Hertford--Hon. W. F. Cowper, T. 


|Tamworth--Sir R. Peel, Capt. J. 
Townshend. 
'Tavistock—-Hon. G. H. C. Byng, R. 


Chambers. Phillimore. 
Huntingdon—Colonel J. Peel, T. Tewkesbury--H. Brown, J. Martin. 
Baring. Tiverton—-J. Heathcoat, Viscount 


Palmerston. 
Weymouth—G. M. Butt, Col. W. L. 


Leominster--G. Arkwright, J. G. 
Phillimore. 


Lewes—Hon. H. Fitzroy, Hon. H. Freestun. 
Brand, Windsor—Lord C. Wellesley, C. W. 

Lichfield—Viscount Anson, Lord A. Grenfell. 
H. Paget. Wycombe—Sir G. H. Dashwood, M. 

T. Smith, 


The 29 seats of the Boroughs to be entirely disfranchised are occupied 
by 12 Conservatives and 17 Liberals. Of the 33 Boroughs to lose one 
seat, the representation is shared by 28 Conservatives and 36 Liberals. 
Maldon is without Members. In several instances the relationship be- 
tween constituency and Member is of considerable standing: thus, the 
Karl of Shelburne bas represented Calne for sixteen years ; Mr. Neeld has 
represented Chippenham for twenty-three years, and Captain Boldero his 
colleague for eighteen years. In other cases, of a like kind, individual 
connexion may have been shorter, but the family interest was continuously 
recognized. 

(3) Additional Members to Counties.—Three Members to be returned 
instead of two.--Bedford. Chester—Southern division, and Northern di- 
vision. Cornwall—Western division, and Eastern division. Derby-- 
Northern division, and Southern division, Devon--Nortbern division, and 
Southern division. Durham—Northern division, and Southern division. 
Essex--Northern division, and Southern division. Gloucester—Western 
division. Kent—Western division, and Eastern division. Lancaster— 
Northern division. Lincoln--Parts of Lindsey, and Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland. Middlesex. Monmouth. Norfolk—Western division, and Eas- 
tern division. Stafford--Northern division, and Southern division. So- 
merset—Western division, and Eastern division. Salop—Northern divi- 
sion. Southampton--Northern division. Suffolk--Eastern division, and 
Western division. Surrey—Eastern division. Sussex—Eastern division. 
Warwick—Northern division. Worcester—Eastern division. York—East 
Riding and North Riding. Wales—Glamorganshire. 

(4) Divisions of Counties to be subdivid®l.--Yorkshire : West Riding. 
to become two divisions, each returning three Members. Lancaster : 
Southern Division, to become two Divisions, each returning three Mem- 
bers, 

(5) ddditional Members to Boroughs. (Three Members to be returned 
instead of two.)--Birmingham, Bristol, Bradford (Yorkshire), Leeds, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Salford (two Members 
instead of one). 

(6) Wew Constituencies. —Birkenhead, Staleybridge, Burnley: one 
Member each. Chelsea and Kensington: two Members. Inus of Court: 
two Members. London University : one Member. 

—_———————— 


A FANCY BALL AT THE TUILERIE’S. 








The firet of the fancy balls so long announced came off on Saturday 
night (the 18th ult.) at the Tuileries. It is described as being very splen- 
die, The Emperor appeared in the uniform of a Colonel of the company 
of the Garde du Corps. which is in course of organization. The Empress 
wore the costume of an Albanian lady, and looked admirable init. Vely 
Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador, was habited in the gorgeous and impo- 
sing costume of a Turkish Pasha of the olden time. His turban of the 
richest cashmere, the tunic covered all over with gold embroidery, the 
rich pelisse lined with fur as delicate as the most delicate down, aud the 
diamond-hilted poinard, and scimitar, were truly characteristic. Tbe Em- 
peror spoke for some time with the Pasha, and said, among other things, 
that he hoped he was satisfied with him as he was about to send 10,000 
turbans to Turkey--alladiag, no doabt, to the Zouaves. The Ambassa- 
dor replied, that he was most gratified at the sympathy and co-operation 
of France ; that the 10,000 bis Majesty spoke of would be received with 
enthusiasm by the Turkish people and army, and that whether they ap- 
peared in turbans or not, and whatever was the uniform they wore, they 
would be received in Tarkey as Frenchmen. The other costumes were 
varied and rich. 


The Emperor and Empress entered the salle des maréchauz at nine 








which all the ladies were dressed as heathen goddesses, the 
the Prineess Mathilde as Juno. One of the ladies in this quadrille was the 
beautiful Countess Potocka, to whom Louis Napoleon paid his addresses 
many years ago, when a refugee in Switzerland. She was splendidly at. 
tired as Diana, her corsage being of silver scale armour, the quiver for 
the arrows also in silver, and the belt by which the quiver was a! 

to the shoulder of the fair wearer being richly studded with brilliants esti- 
mated at upwards of three millionsof francs. Immediately after the quad- 
rille, Marshal Magnan, at the head of all the French generals present, the 
whole of whom were dressed in the costume of the Garde F aise of the 
time of Louis XV. fled off before the Emperor and Empress, The second 
quadrille was led off by the Countess Maleret, one of the dames d’honneur 
of the Empress. The third quadrille was a military one, being called “ De 
la permission de dix heures,” in reference to the well-known engravings 
from which the costumes were taken. ‘The fourth quadrille was composed 
of Hungarian and Polish costumes, and was led off by the Countesse Tag. 
cher de la Pagerie. The Ministers were all dressed in the austere costume 
of Ministers of the time of Henry IV. Lord Cowley was in a magnificent 
dress of white satin, said to be the costume of a Knight of the Bath. [¢ 
was remarked that both the Emperor and Empress were particular 
in their attentions to M. Hubner, the Austrian Minister, and that their 
Majesties continued for a considerable time in earnest conversation 
with him. The supper was laid out in the theatre of the Palace, fitted 
up for the occasion; it was beautifully decorated, and the coup d’ail on 
entering from the ball-room was beyond description fine. The rarest 
shrubs and flowers were everywhere in profusion, and gave the appearance 
of one of the enchanted gardens we read of in romance. The party did not 
separate till near four o'clock. 

—_— 


Tae Czar’s Paterna Government wy Watvacuia.--The atrocious 
measures recently adopted by the Rusgian Generals in the Principalities 
are said to have produced general exasperation. The peasants in the dis- 
trict of Mebedenz had risen against an order commanding men, women, 
and even young girls, to be employed in thecompulsory labour. The vil- 
lagers at Isvosila having refused to obey the order published in the Wai- 
lachian Moniteur, the General sent a detachment of 200 Cossacks to chas- 
tise them. The unfortunate people defended themselves courageously, 
but, having no arms, they were overpowered, and nearly all murdered, 
A few who escaped gave the alarm in the neighbourhood. All the inhab- 
itants of the adjacent villages. to the number of 3000, fell upon the Cos- 
sacks during the night, and exterminated them. The Russian General 
was preparing to avenge his loss in the most brutal manner, and to march 
against the villagers with his brigade. The Russians, moreover, having 
consumed all their own provisions, had seized upon every description of 
food belonging to the natives, so that the majority of the latter are re- 
duced to a state of starvation. 


o'clock, immediately after which the ball was opened with a gusdeille, in 


Tue Russian Fieer in THE Bartic.—Letters from Copenhagen of the 
6th ult., call attention to the fact that the equipment of the large fleets of 
men-of-war, lying in the harbours of Helsingfors and Cronstadt, is dail 
being proceeded with, and that seamen are repairing to them from all 
quarters. The winter is mild, and these fleets, it is said, can be sawn out 
of the ice and put to sea at a very early date. No time should be lost in 
sending our fleet over to seal them up, before it be too late. 





Tue Russtan Crusape.—The idea prevails among the Russian soldiers 
that they are on their way to the Hely Land, to rescue it from the hands 
of infidels, in which flattering term are comprised not only the Mussul- 
mans, but the English and French. On the march of one of the early 
corps into the Principalities, a party of soldiers halted at a house, to be 
for a draught of water. After their thirst was satisfied, they asked with 
great simplicity, but with all apparent sincerity, whether they were far 
from Jerusalem, for which they were on their march ; and that they were 
told they would reaeh it in one or two days. 





Tue Latest Emenpation.--The Gazette states that during the per- 
formance of Macbeth at the National Theatre last week, the bell, was 
struck four times to arouse the sleepers. A lad in the gallery exclaimed 
in a sonorous voice: “ Fire in the Fourth District,’”’ which caused consi- 
derable hilarity, as an emendation not alluded to by Collier.—Boston 
Transcript. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Professor Owen, the distinguished Comparative Anatomist, is expected 
shortly, on a tour——The Court of Queen’s Bench, in Dublin, bas just 
decided a nisi prius case, in which a client has had a verdict of £300 
damages against Mr. Joseph William Coppinger, an Irish attorney, for 
negligence in the conduct of the plaintiff's business ——Lawrence Palk, 
Esq. of Haldon House, Devonshire, has been elected M.P. for the South- 
ern division of that county, in place of the late Sir Ralph Lopes.——It is 
rumoured that Madame Georges Sand is about to publish her “ Confes- 
sions !”,——Perforated postage-stamps are now used in England. They 
retain their hold, in spite of heat or friction——Silvio Pelligo leaves a 
brother and a sister, who will, says the 4rmonia of Turin, render the best 
possible homage to his memory, by publishing his manuscript works, 
which are voluminous, and ce, Sg is one entitled, “‘ My Life before 
and after My iniprisonment.”’ he Sailor’s Magazine of Charleston, 
S. C., in allusion to the noble conduct of Capt. Creighton, who saved so 
many lives from the San Francisco, reminds its readers of a parallel 
case, and gives the particulars as detailed in a letter from Capt. Nicolas 
of H.M.S. Hercules. The facts were briefly as follows. The’New Bruns- 
wick ship Elizabeth Caroline was dismasted and waterlogged, and the 
crew remained for twenty three days in a terrible state of suffering, until 
relieved by the Commerce, Capt. Perry, of and from Charleston, bound to 
Liverpool. For two nights and a day, this noble Captain staid by the 
Elizabeth Caroline, and at length, when the weather moderated, succeed- 
ed in taking off her crew. The Captain and officers of H.M.S. Hercules, 
and the officers of several military detachments on board, presented the 
American with a piece of plate, in acknowledgment of his services.—— 
The whole subject of national education in Ireland will probably be 
referred to a committee of the House of Lords in the present session 
of Parliament.——-Miss Laura Keene has sailed for California. 
Lord Paget, the Marquis of Anglesey’s grandson, has defeated Lord In- 
gestre in an election contest for South Staffordshire. The succession of 
Viscount Lewisham to the peerage, as Earl of Dartmouth, caused the va- 
eancy. It was an old-fashioned Whig and Tory contest, but conducted 
with nothing like the expense or the animosity of olden times.—— Punch 
says that Mr. George Hudson’s “ courting enquiry” may well becalled an 
extraordinary courtship. The same wag, addressing musical readers, calls 
a lady’s bonnet a “ Fantasie of Bach.”——-A New York correspondent of 
a Southern paper speaks of a forthcoming débutante at Wallack’s Theatre, 
whose preparatory movements are shrouded from all eyes———Henry 
Wyndham Esq. of Petworth has succeeded Mr. Prime, as M. P. for the 
Western division of Sussex.——The Abbé Lamennais and Alphonse Karr, 
two distinguished Frenchmen, though in very different walks of life and 
letters, are reported to be seriously ill——* Six feet in his boots!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Partington. ‘“ What will the importance of this world come 
to, | wonder? Why, they might just as reasonably teil me thai the man 
had six heads in his hat !’——-Lord Palmerston’s proposition for the en- 
rolment of the Irish militia promises to be an extremely popular measure 
with all parties. Max Maretzek bas gone to Europe. It is time that 
some one were preparing an Italian Opera Company for New York.—— 
A lot of sixteen hundred turkeys were lately driven from Smith county, 
Va., to Charleston, S. C., travelling seven miles a day and eating seven 
bushels of corn, which was strown along the road before them.——T. W. 
Dorr, of Rhode Island celebrity, is restored to his rights of citizenship.— 
In croseing the Isthmus, on his way to California, General Wool, of the 
U.S. A., met with an accident. “His horve fell with him, but though con- 
siderably hurt, he pressed on.——James Shelton, late leader of the Amer- 
itan Brass Band, died on Saturday last, at an early age of 35. He was 
buried with military honours.——The Earl of Carlisle is not expected to 
return to England before April. According to the last accounts, his lord- 
ship was staying at Corfu.——Jenny Lind has been singing in a Concert 
Room at Dresden, and, it is said, with undiminished success.——Father 
Gavazzi is lecturing at Exeter Hall, London, on Popery in America.— 
The Marquis de Turgot does not recover rapidly ——An Australian, from 
the number of murders committed in that auriferous region, thinks Mel- 
bourne is the place Shakspeare speaks of when he says, “ that bourne from 
which no traveller returns.”.——Joseph Sturge and his friends have had 
an interview with the Czar. The accounts do not tell us whether they won 
him over to the Peace views.——-A new vehicle has appeared in P: in 
which the horses are behind the carriage, and push in place of pulling it. 
A steering wheel in front is used for guiding ——The aptain-General of 
Caba has published a decree, forbidding theatrical encores of all sorts. 
Good ; we wish we had a Capt.-Gen!. here-——In Sweden a new religious 
sect has sprung up called the Contemplators, because they believe that 
in meditating incessantly on the essence and qualities of God, which 

















they call contemplating God, they attain the perfection of Saints. 












1854. 


A collision nearly bappened in the Black Sea on the 3d ult. The squa- 
dron of British and French steamers at present cruising in the Black Sea, 
command of Admiral 


met a Russian steam division under Comiloff. Both 
ies beat to quarters, but held on their way without saluting and with- 

out hostilities ——Berlioz the great com and musical critic has been 
giving monster concerts in the principal cities in Germany——The To- 
> oto Colonist of the 2nd inst. says: Mr. J. V. Brown, publisher of the 
Lake Superior Journa/, arrived in town y, overland, or rather, 
over ice, from Sault Ste. Marie, having left that place on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. He travelled the entire length of the Georgian Bay, along the 
north shore of Lake Huron, on snow shoer and dog trains, and accom- 
ished the trip, of three or four hundred miles, to Penetanguishene, in 
twelve days, during which time there was but one day mild enough to 
melt the snow in the san.——Mr. Saunders, the unconfirmed U. S. Consul 
to London, is said lately to have entertained at his table, Kossuth, Maz- 
zini, Ledru Rollin, Arnold Ruge, Garibaldi, and other kindred spirits 
How they must have revolationised Europe, over the bottle.——A service 
of plate, valued at $3500, has been presented to Col. Aspinwall, the late 
U. 8. Consul in London, by subscription of English and American mer- 
chants.——Messrs. Adams and Co., of the Express establishment, 59 
Broadway, inaugurated their enlar and improved premises, on Thurs- 
day evening.——Mr. P. T. Barnum has been elected President of the new 
Board of Directors of the Crystal Palace. What shall we have there, un- 
der his auspices. How would s Menagerie answer?——An action has 
been brought in Paris against M. Berton, a French actor, who had violated 
an agreement made with the manager of the Imperial theatres of Russia. 
The latter obtained a verdict of fifty thousand francs damages, showing 
that the war question bas not over-ruled the tribunals———The splendid 
mansion of John C. Stevens, Esq., in College Place, has been hired by the 
U. 8. Government, for temporary accommodation of certain of the Law 
Courts.——M. Alexandre Dumas has been sentenced to 200f. fine for a 
libel on M. Buloz, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The libel con- 
sisted in charging M. Buloz with having, some years ago, brought out a 
second edition of a certain work, though the right of printing one edition 
had only been conceded to him.——No fewer than 134 adders were found 
by some labourers employed in blasting and removing some granite boul- 
ders in the grounds of Colin House, Kirkcudbrightshire, lying concealed 
in a state of torpor, under the stones. The adders were killed forthwith. 





THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentic Pietures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugine, 
jo, Titian. icheno, Salvator Rosa, V: ues, Murillo, 


A 


Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggi 


Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, ‘Os ade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grence, and Horace Vernet. o. B43 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 





Drep.—At Brighton, England, on the 22nd ult., in his fourteenth year, Wil- 
lington Lempriere, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Young, of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London. 108}¢ @ 109. 


GEE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1854. 








The arrival of European steamers has been unusually brisk, since last 
we wrote ; and they have brought such huge budgets of information, that 
it becomes difficult to gather the threads of it within any reasonable com- 
pass. The very names of these vessels—-the 2éps,the 1tlantic, and the Asia 
—-seem to savour of overwhelming vastness. Let us however try to ex- 
tract the pith from the bundles of journals spread before us, notifying the 
reader that he must look elsewhere, as usual, for many an item that is not 
worthy of a double mention. 

Up to the 25th ult., war had not been declared between Nicholas on the 
one side, and Victoria and Napoleon on the other ; but whilst martial pre- 
parations are pushed forward with the heartiest good-will, the bypoeriti- 
cally sugared tone of documents and speeches disappears, and the future 
foes are beginning to speak their minds, of and at each other. Before the 
force of events, thin disguises give way. Several of our Cabinet Minis- 
ters have at length openly denounced the wilfal deceit practised on them 
by Russia ; Louis Napoleon has been autographically in correspondence 
with the Czar; and the Moniteur has been ordered to menace Austria if 
she still bang back from the Western alliance, and Greece if there be aid 
to, or sympathy with, the insurrectionists of the Greek faith, who under the 
instigation of Russia are breaking into revolt in various parts of Euro- 
pean Turkey. The Moniteur indeed seems by mutual consent to have 
become, in some degree at least, the organ of the Allies. It was in its 
columns that the Emperor of the French published his letter to the Czar, 
just-named, and which produced a sensation altogether uncalled-for. 
And as we cannot make room for it, we will simply state that it reviews 
the progress of familiar events, defends the course adopted by France and 
England, compliments Nicholas on “his beneficent influence having so 
powerfully arrested the spirit of disorder,” proposes that Russia should 
abandon her false position, and hints plainly at war as the disagreeable 
alternative. We are at a loss to find anything striking in this document, 
and could not share the public wonder that a man of tried ability, who 
had written on socialism and artillery-tactics, should be able to address 
his brother Sovereign in a few well-turned phrases. Indeed nothing but 
the very cordial understanding, that exists between Great Britain and 
France, prevented some dissatisfaction being expressed by the former, at 
the Queen’s name being used on this occasion. The Times muttered ; but 
the Ministers approved. The reply of Nicholas is a plump refusal to give 
way on any points; and ramour has it that he reminds Louis Napoleon of 
the course of events in 1812, in anticipating that if Russia be again at- 
tacked, the same results may ensue. Theallusion isa stinging one. Had 
it been to 1814, it would have been a positive insult. 

But passing-by this correspondence, we cheerfully hail the many 
obvious signs of the truthfulness and earnestness of Louis Napoleon, 
in his present dealings with our Government. May this cordiality 
of feeling be shared by the gallant men who are soon to combat 
side by side, by sea and land! The time cannot be distant. The 
joint manifesto is said to be drafted; and it is further rumoured that 
a formal summons to evacuate the Principalities has been served upon 
their invading occupant.—U pon his neglect or refusal to obey it, the first 
gun will be fired. Ere the echoes of the last one sball reach us on this 
side of the Atlantic, what changes may occur in the face of continental 
Earope ! 

But let us glance briefly at home affairs—home, which has so long been 
connected in our minds with commerce, and trade, and shop-keeping, and 
Cobden’s preachments, and the fine arts, and engineering, and legislative es- 
says at internal improvement, and all things in short that betoken long- 
enduring peace. There isa change. These things go on in their regular 
- course ; but superadded to them is a newly-evoked spirit, that has long 
slumbered, but is not extinct. The martial enthusiasm, with which the 
country has acknowledged the necessity for action, is testified on all hands. 
The United Kingdom presents a spectacle that may be envied. It is felt 
that the time bas come ; and the response is universal. Parliamentary 
opposition is hushed, or applauds the warlike movement on foot, and the 
Magnates of the land are unanimous. The army and navy esti- 
mates are brought forward and passed. Capital approves, for the Stock- 
Exchange shows no sign of trembling. The middle classes greet with un- 
wonted salutations the soldiers who are detailed for service, though they 
know well that the pecuniary burden of war is no slight one. Nor is the 
bone and sinew wanting. The plough and the loom and the merchant- 
ship are abandoned, and recruits for Army and for Navy come flocking to 
the national standard. All this may justify a moment's pride. 1t sagurs 
well for the cause of humanity and policy and right. 
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She Albion. 


| The reader will perceive that Lord Raglan is gazetted to the command 

of the British portion of the expeditionary force, now eet down at double 
| the original estimate ; and we refer to sundry particulars concerning it, 
| that are printed under our usual military heading. Space would fail us 
were we to copy the interesting accounts that are current, of the demon- 
strations of popular good-will showered on the Guards as they marched 
through London, on their way to Southampton for embarkation; or of 
the tumult of joyous excitement into which Liverpool was thrown, on the 
22nd ult., when the 28th Regiment was embarked on board the Cambria 
for Malta. We must hurry on, not forgetting to record that the usua} 
Proclamation against the exportation ef arms and machinery—usual on 
the eve of war—has been issued, and applied to Russia—Vice Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier has not been officially appointed to the command of the 
Baltic fleet ; but there is no doubt of hisselection. The season is report- 
ed to have been a mild one in the Northern latitudes, and an early de- 
monstration in that quarter is confidently expected. It bas been notified 
that naval impressment will not be resorted to; a decision most desirable 
for many reasous--especially because out of the old system might have 
arisen trouble with this country. 

If quantity and quality in speech-making were synonymous terms, we 
should have paid more respect to, and made earlier mention of, the im- 
measureable debates in either House of Parliament, which have been eli- 
cited by this Turkish question, in regard especially to the management 
thereof by H. M. Coalition Cabinet, since it first assumed a grave aspect. 
But we are wrong in calling them immeasureable. On the contrary, they 
extend to exactly fifty-three of the closely-printed columns of the Lon- 
don Times. And if this excuse be not sufficient for simple reference to 
a brief extract elsewhere, it must be found in the fact that criticism in the 
past is merged in the unanimity with which all parties, eave Mr. Cobden’s, 
support the government in its present belligerent attitade. In addition 
to this, although the Ministry is held to have made a fair defence of its 
policy—garnished with scraps of candid avowal and bursts of patriotism 
—-scarcely an argument presented on either side wears the least appear” 
ance of freshness. All the cleverest fellows in London have been writing 
editorials to the same tune, ever since the last Parliamentary session, and 
consequently not even “ All the Talents’? could impart novelty to a 
thread-bare topic. Give us permission, dear reader, to look to the future 
of Europe, and turn our backs upon the past few months of procrastination 
and doubt. There is every reasonable disposition to make amends for 
lost time. 

But the new Reform Bill claims its word of notice. Its leading features 
are analysed, and its workings are explained, in another place ; and we 
have but room to glance rapidly at what the London papers said of it, on 
the day following Lord John Russell’s introduction of it to the House.-- 
The Times, then, expresses its conviction that the most thorough-going 
reformers will have ample reason to be satisfied with its working. The 
Morning Herald does not think that Lord John has the least idea of 
carrying it, and therefore “ pooh-poohs” it as a sham, whilst it asserts that 
one balf will be distasteful to the Radicals and the other half disgusting 
to the Conservatives. The Morning Post calls it ill-timed, and makes 
many objections to its details. The Morning Chronicle gives it tnquali- 
fied praise. The Daily \Vews approves also, with some reservation. The 
Morning Advertiser agrees with the Herald in believing that the govern- 
ment does not mean to push it, and in addition condemns it as a half-and- 
half, paltry measure. With all this difference of opinion, and doubts of 
there being a bond fide ministerial intention to press it, we need not 
say more thereon at present. 

We are very glad to see the trifling difference between the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Buchanan, the U.S. Minister to London, satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Without waiting for the conversion of Mr. Marcy’s hints on diplo- 
matic costume into positive orders, Court etiquette has been laid aside in 
Mr. Buchanan’s favour, and he attended her Majesty’s levee on the 22nd 
ult., we presume, in plain clothes. 

Dr. Bowring, recently appointed Governor of Hong-Kong, has been 
Knighted. Sir John is a man of great literary attainments and especially 
erudite in languages. Crotchetty as a politician, we believe that he will 
make a useful public officer. 





When the late war between the United States and Mexico was brought 
to a close in 1848, a clause in the Treaty of Peace provided for the in- 
demnification of those American citizens, resident in Mexico, on whom 
the war had entailed pecuniary loss. A sum, exceeding three millions of 
dollars, was appropriated for the purpose, and a Board of Commissioners 
was duly organised at Washington, for determining upon the claims on 
this account. Considering the nature of these claims, and the difficulty 
of testing their fairness, it is not surprising that capidity and fraud went 
hand-in-hand before the tribunal. In the noted case of Dr. George A. 
Gardner, which at this moment occupies anew a share of public attention, 
they were—for a time—-eminently successful. 

Thisindividual, an itinerant dentist by profession, had followed his cal- 
ling in the neighbouring Republic, during a course of years ; and being a 
man of shrewdness, accomplishments, and tact, he had not only obtained 
a thorough and practical mastery of the Spanish language, but had picked 
up an infinity of local kaowledge, inclading all that bore upon the situ- 
ation, value, and capabilities of the silver mines of the country, and the 
mode of working them ia various districts. To this stock in trade he 
added an audacity of conception that was well calculated to mystify the 
incredulous; and when the time came, he boldly demanded the extrava- 
gant sum of half a million of dollars, for his losses in mining property. 
The records of successful rascality present few instances of ingenuity and 
perseverance more remarkable, than those exhibited during the prosecu- 
tion of bis claims. The story of his comings and goings, of his forged 
documents, and perjured witnesses, is too long to tell here, and would be 
moreover a thrice-told tale. It is enough to say that, though his silver 
mine was all moonshine, he established its possession and its loss, and ex- 
tracted from the hood-winked Commissioners $427,000, in the way of 
compensation. It should be mentioned however that, pending the length- 
ened investigations before the Board, these Gardner claims became a sort 
of fancy stock, in which several men of note, with whose names we care 
not just now to meddle, were dabblers, sharers, or speculators. Finally, 
however, the lacky adventurer went off to enjoy himself in Burope, the 
possessor of a snug fortune, even after counsel, witnesses, agents, and 
abettors, had been profusely remunerated for their services and their 
discretion. 

But suspicion soon arose inthe minds of sundry Government officers 
that the whole affair was a stupendous fraud. The Doctor was indicted 
accordingly. But he was not alarmed. As he had faced and outwitted 
the Commissioners, so he thought to baffle the enquiries of the Law. 
He came home to take bis trial. He might have remained abroad. The 
careless world says he was a fool, that he did not, The simple explana- 
tion is, that he was marked for an example of retributive justice. His au- 
dacity at the commencement of his career secured him an independence ; 
in the end it made of bim a convicted felon, sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment at bard labour, in the Penitentiary of the District of Colum- 
bis. What a close of the carcer of the “lacky adventarer!” What a 
warning lesson, if men would bat read it! 

Bat this is not all, aad we crave pardon for repeating well-known facts. 
It was bat on Friday morning of last week, that the Jury, before whom 
he was tried, found him guilty, after twemty-two hours’ deliberation. He 


was removed to a cell, bis Counsel still full of projects for new 
of exception, or other processes by which Justice may be baffled. Dr. 
Gardner took a shorter course. Quailing before the merited contempt of the 
world, or the dreariness of his destined fate, he rushed from man’s tribunal 
to his Maker's. He swallowed poison, and died in a few hours. 


trial, bill 


A very awkward question remains. How is it with those who shared 
in the spoils? It is not to be conceived that they were cognisant of the 
felony committed, and so made themselves directly participators in the 
crime. But the Treasury bas been robbed ; and stolen goods are traced 
to certain men. What is the morality of the case? What the law? Shall 
we have magnanimoas restitution’ Sball we have scandalous revelations ? 
Shall we have piquant trials? On these points the newspapers are be- 
ginning to specalate, following herein the talk of the many. It is some- 
what disheartening, but no less trae, that this wretched occasion will thus 
be made to minister to an unwholesome craving for excitement, whereas 
it ought to be viewed as one of the ever-reourring instances of evil-doing 
working to evil ends—In the meantime the Jadiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives has the matter under its consideration, and 
will fearlessly do its duty. 

The project for an inter-oceanic ship-canal across the Isthmus of Darien 
appears to have exploded, just at the moment when the respective govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and the United States, had waived all 
unworthy jealousies, and set about preliminary surveys, io a spirit no lees 
rare than commendable. The physical causes, that have thus baffled good 
intentions, are set forth in another column; and if the news—nearly a 
week old—be considered stale, the reader is advised to run his eye over a 
well-written letter that is prefixed to the details, and that prognosticates 
the failure now described.—The public is, however, cautioned by an oc- 
casional word in print, that the acoounts transmitted from Panama ema- 
nate from interested parties, whose schemes and expectations point to « 
different locality. The .Vational Intelligencer is very decided in this 
statement. We should be glad to put faith in the explanation—if we 
could. 

Pedestrians in Broadway opened widely the eyes of astonishment, early 
in the week. Scavengers—a race thought to be extinct—reappeared with 
broom and cart; and a bit of pavement was here and there brought to 
light. Subsequent bad weather has caused a relapse into the old state of 
things ; but hopes of improvement are entertained by the sanguine. 
New York owes what has been done, and what may be done, in the first 
place to the vigorous action of the Press, and in the second to the Board 
of Health. 

Two of the Irish patriots, or rebels, of 1848 claim simultaneous mention ; 
but under circumstances how different! One has closed bis career in death ; 
the other, it is scarcely too much to say, is about to be restored to life.— 
We allude of course to Mr. T. Devin Reilly who died a few days since at 
Washington, and to Mr. Smith O’Brien who is to be pardoned and set at 
liberty.~-Of Mr. Reilly we know nothing, but that he enjoyed some reputa- 
tion as a man of letters, and was either recently or formerly connected with 
the Democratic Review, in whose pages a systematic antagonism to overy- 
thing British has at times been pushed to an extent absolutely ludierous.— 
Of Mr. Smith O’Brien we have news by the latest steamer. Not having 
however received the mails, we can but rely upon the geveral telegraphic 
report from Halifax, which states that Lord Palmerston announced the 
granting this act of grace, on the ground that the sabject of it had acted 
as a man of honour, “in refusing to escape at the expense of breaking his 
parole.” If the climate and associations of Van Dieman’s Land have not 
cooled Mr, O’Brien’s hot Irish blood, he’ will probably take offence at this 
somewhat ambiguous compliment. Nay, we can almost fancy bis calling 
the Home Secretary to account, for imputing to him the possibility of 
violating his pledge. But let us wait and see what bis Lordship actually 
did say. Telegraphic reporters do not polish and round off their pera- 
graphs, in the fashion of those able fellows who report the Parliamentary 
debates, and who convert every bumdrum epeaker into an orator. 











The Halifax British North American of Monday the 27th ult. gives 
sketch of a debate in the N. 8. House of Assembly, on the subject of a 
Union of the Provinces, which arose from the Hon. Mr. Johnston moving 
a series of Resolutions in favour of such @ project/ and of presenting an 
address to the Queen, in accordance therewith. Mr. Howe, the Provincial 
Secretary, in a long and able speech, advocated Colonial Representation 
in the Imperial Parliament as a more feasible and more desirable scheme, 
But there was apparently no unaminity of feeling ; and the debate wae 
twice adjourned. We are yet ignorant of the result; but from our con- 
temporary’s treatment of the subject, are not disposed to think that it has 
been taken up in an earnest spirit. In the propriety of the movement, 
we entirely agree ; but, somehow, nothing of this sort succeeds without 
agitation ; and agitation itself does not succeed in prosperous times. 





Dr. Wolfred Nelson was, last week, elected Mayor of Montreal, vy the 
trifling majority of 69 over his opponent,Mr. Fabre. Montreal is peculiar 
in ite municipal tastes and condact.--The Court-Martial, convened for 
trials in connection with the fatal 9th of June, re-assembled lately to try 
one of the Privates of the 26th Regiment, for firing without orders. ‘he 
muster was a formal one. No evidence was adduced, and the prisoner 
was discharged. 

The authorities of Cuba take an unwise and unseemly method of vent- 
ing their spite against this country. The steamship Black Warrior, 
trading between this port and Mobile, and touching at Havannah solely 
to land passengers, was seized there recently for an alleged Infraction of 
the regulations of the Castom House. She was reported in baltast, hav- 
ing on board a cargo of cotton, shipped for New York. This might ap- 
pear a gross infraction ; but it is a customary one, and bas been systema- 
tically tolerated by the Cuban officials both with this steamer and others. 
The Captain has abandoned bis ship ; and there is a call upon the Presi- 
dent for redress. The question bas also been mooted in Congress. 


Some time since, the Peravian officers at the Chincha Islands tebaved 
with great brutality to an American ship-master. There bas been in con- 
sequence a brisk exchange of diplomatic powder and shot between the 
Peruvian and U.S. Governments; but we are glad to hear that a threat 
of a different sort of metal has brought about an amicable settlement. 


Some uneasiness has prevailed in thiscity and in Brooklyn, under the 
belief that an organised system of incendiarism isin operation. The 
Press is loudly calling for enquiry into the causes of the frequent and 
fearful fires, that blaze around us, right and left. Without taking 
tally of them, we must yet register another, that occurred in Spruce and 
Beekman Streets, at an early hour on Sunday morning last. The loss fell 
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re lof the Tarks and Caicos 
Liddell to be colonial surveyor at Sierra Leone.—Rey. CU. 5. 
lain for the Gold Coast.—Mr. F. Ottiwell Adams to 
Mr. Gerrard Gould to be an unpaid at 
Accountant Gene 


Sir 


ton, Eaqe.. to be 
Idlands.—Mr. T. 
Hassells to be colonial chap 
be an unpaid attaché at Stockholm.— Mr 
taché to H.M. mission at Hanover—ir J. T. Briggs, Kt., 
ral of the Navy, bas retired from active business, after 57 years service. 
John Briggs is in his 734 year. 


Army. 

Wan Orrice, Pee. 17.—lst Regt of Drage; Lt Sykes to be Capt bp, v Sib 
thorpe, who ret; Ot Pitz Gerald to be Lt b p; W E Curtia to be Ct bp. 3rd Lt 
Drags; J C Murphy to be Ct bp. vy Vyse, prom. Scota Fusilier Gide Maj and 
Col Lord Rokeby to be Lt.Col bp, v Col Colville, who ret apon bp; Capt and 
Lt-Col and Col Eden to be Maj b-p; Bt-Col the Hon C B Phipps, CB, fm h-p 
unatt to be Capt and Lieat-Co : LA and Capt de Bathe to be Capt and Lt ol b 
p. ¥ © B Phipps, CB, who ret; Ens and Lt Mostyr, to be Lt and Capt bp; Ens 
and Lt theHon G G Dalrymple has been permitted to ret by sale; Batt Surg 
Richardson to be Surg-Maj, v Judd, who ret upon b-p; Assist- Surg Bostock to 
be Batt-Surg; Assist Staff Surg Elkington to be Assist-Sur. 2nd Ft; Capt 
Wolfe, from 87th Ft, to be Capt v Mathias, app to 54th Pt. 19th Ft; Ens Bay- 
ley to be Lt bp, ¥ Beadon who ret; J H Kirke to be Ens bp. 28th Pt; LA God- 
ley to be Capt b-p, v de Winton, who ret; Ens Bell to be Lt b pi C D Ingham 
to be Ens bp. 44th Ft; Ens Hoskins to be Lt bp, v Eyre who has dectined 

bh. 64th Ft; Capt Mathias, from 2d Ft to be Capt, v Pane, app to 87th Ft. 

7th Ft; W J Coope to be Ens bp vy Johnson, who ret. 87th Ft; Capt Fane, 

from 54th Ft, to be Capt, v Wolfe app to 2d Ft. ist Ft; L Mackenzie to be 

Capt b-p, v Baily, who ret; Ens Thomas to be Lt bp; W P Gurney to be Ens 

bp. 97th Ft; Rh 8 Warburton to be Ens b-p, v Nash, who ret. lst W I Regt; 
Ens Lake to be Lt b p, v Stokes, prom; J Tryon to be Ens b-p, v Luke. 

Unarracuen.—Lt and Adj Speedy, from 7t Ft, to be Capt w-p. 

Orrick or Ononance, Fee. 17-—RI Reg of Artillery; Capt Grant to be Lt- 
Col, v Walker, ret upon f-p; Sec Capt Brandling to be Capt; First Lt Taswell 
to be Sec Capt; Sec Lt Kaye to be First Lt; Sec Capt Wragge to be Capt vy 

Lempriere, ret upon h.p; First Lt Singleton to be Sec Capt; Second Lt Smith 
ta be Col-Command- 


© be First Lt. 
Orvics oy Onpnance, Fen. 17.--Rl Regt of egg bi ; 
ant, Col Jones; to be Cols, Lt Cols England, Whitty, Sweeting; to be Lt-Cols, 
Capts Mitchell, Beresford, Crawford, St George, Nedham, Ward, Stace; to be 
Capts, Sec Capts Hanltain, Travers, Dixon, Rogers, Tarner, Fitzroy, Fisher, 
Mountain, Cleaveland, Inglefield, Boxer, Longden, Middleton, Cannon, Gibbon; 
to be Sec Capts, First Lts Reilly, Saunders, Smith, FitzHugh, Hardy, Boulton, 
Fraser, Lambert, Soady, Dyneley, Phillips, Godby, Greene, Miller, ay? Co- 
lomb, Harding, Margesson, Stewart, Street, Calvert, Woolsey, Drayson, Elgee; 
to be First Lts, Sec te Maitland, Stocker, Burrowes, Clarke, Joy, Thornhill, 
Pearse, Carey, Walker, Shakerley, Alderson, Hatchinson, Temple, Ravenhill, 
Pitt, Lyon, Tredcroft, Holmes, Keene, Doyne, Daubuz, Hodson, Vaughan, 
Maude, Law, Downes, Light, Nisbett, Warren, Dyer, Still, Hanwell, Betty, 
Savage, Moore, Fitzmaurice, Millman, Robinson, Martin. —Capt. W B Gardner 
to be Brigade Major in Canada, v Mitchell. 

Ovrice Or Onpnance, Fen. 17.—Corps of RI Engineers; to be Col-Com- 
mandant, Lt-Gen Sir H Goldfinch, KCB; to be Cols, Lt-Col Barry, Brt-Col Sir 
W Reid, Lt-Col Ord; to,be Lt-Cols, Brt-Major Servante, Crawley, Twiss, Wal! 
pole, Larcom, Brt Lt-Col Vickars, Brt-Maj Molesworth, Frome, Capt Wilkin- 
non; to be Capts, Sec Capts Fenwick, Mann, Westmacott, Broke, Menzies, 
Laffan, Freeling, Ord, Tylee, Moody, Simmons, Leach, Maj Tylden; Sec Capts 
Barry, White, Whiting am; to be Sec Capts, First Lts Somerset, Montagu, 
Mairis, King, Fowke, Binney, Rich, eae Murray, Penrice, Morrison, 
Cooke, Inglis, Martindale, Hutchinson, Wray, Pasley, Stokes, Clarke, Da Cane, 
Kerr, Moggridge, Koe; to be First Lts, Sec Lts Leaky, Bland, Baynes, Le Gal- 
lais, Durford, Frazer, Teesdale, Graves, Anderson, Da Cane, Crossman, Marsh, 
Stoart, Cowell, Hawthorn, Graham, yee o Daff, Philips, Martin, Pratt, Good- 
all, Drake, James, Bailey, Beaumont, Gordon, Stokes, Carter, Gilley, Edwards, 
Donnelly, Cornes, Lowry, Somerville, Scott, O'Grady, Hon C Wrottesley. 

Wanr-Orrice, Fes. 21-—Brevet.—LtGen Fitzroy James Henry, Lord Ra- 
glan, G. C. B., to be Commander of the Forces about proceeding on a particular 
service, with the rank of General while so employed.—Col Bentinck, of the 
Coldstream Guards ; Col Sir Colin Campbell, KCB, upon half-pay Unatgached; 
Col Aird, upon half pay Unattached ; and Col Eyre, CB, of the 73d Regt of 
Foot, to be Brigadier-Generals while employed upon the Staff of the Forces 
about proceeding upon a particular service. 


To the official appointments given above, we add a few of the items of 
military intelligence, with which the English papers are crowded. 


Tue Curer, anv wis Stary.—Lord Raglan takes the chief command of 
the British auxiliary force, which will consist of two divisions, one under 
Colo- 
nels Bentick, Eyre, Airey, and Sir Colin Campbell, go out as Brigardiers, 


General Brown, the other under H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 


Col. Sullivan as Adj-Genl, Col. Torrens as Quar-mr Genl, Col. Cator in 


command of the Artillery, and Col. Victor in command of the corps of 
es my ; Lt-Col. Dacres, Lt-Col. Bloomfield, and Lt-Col. Lake, go out 
under Col, Cator ; Capt. Wetherall as Depty-Assist Adjt-Genl, and Dr, 


Smith as head of the medical department.—The following officers have 
been appointed aides-de-camp to Lord Raglan: Major Lord Burghersh, 
Capt. P. Somerset, Lieut. Hon, S. Calthorpe, Capt. Nigel Kingscote. 
Tur Forces.—It is stated that the entire force will be armed with the 
Minié rifle, and that the whole machinery of the training school at Hythe 
will be transported to Malta, in order to teach the troops the perfect use 
of that formidable weapon. There is no announcement as yet made with 
reference to the war preparations which will give more general satisfac- 
tion than this. The following are the troops now embarking or under 
orders for immediate embarkation: 3rd battalion Grenadier Guards, 1st 
battalion ColdstreamGuards, Ist battalion Scots Fusilier Guards, and the 
Ath, 28th, 33rd, 50th, 77th, and 93rd Regifnents of Foot, with the 2nd bat- 
talion Rifle Brigade ; also five companies of the Royal Artillery, with four 
foot batteries, or 24 guns. The following troops have also received or- 
ders to prepare for embarkation “ if required :” Ist battalion of Royals, 
7th Fusiliers, 2ist Foot, 23rd Fusiliers, 38th Foot, 46th Foot, 88th Con- 
maught Rangers. 90th Foot, 95th Foot. With respect to the cavalry 
force various regiments have been named, but no official announcement 
has yet been made. The expedition will be accompanied by a medical 
, com of one deputy inspector-general, three staff surgeons of 
the first class, three staff surgeons of the second class, six assistant staff 
surgeons, one assistant staff surgeon to take charge of medical stores, one 
rveyor, and one purveyor’s clerk. Taking the force now under orders 
the Mediterranean, a brigade already formed there, and the regiments 
next for service, the British contingent ready for the defence of Turkey 
will amount to 20,000 men, with 40 guns, admirably horsed and provided 
with a fall proportion of ammunition waggons.— Times, 17th ult. 


AvGmentarion.—A circular memorandum has been issued from the 
orse Guards, announcing a considerable increase to the army. The lst 
battalion of the Grenardier Guards is to be augmented from 800 to 1,000 
rank and file; and the six remaining battalions of the Foot Guards from 
640 to 800 rank and file. The following seven regiments are to be in- 
Greased from 900 to 1,000 rank and file, namely, 2nd, 6th, 15th, 59th, 60th 
2nd bgttalion), 73rd, and Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade. The fol- 
Wing fifty-six regiments are to be augmented from 850 to 1,000 rank and 
file, namely, Ist Foot (Ist and 2nd battalions), 3rd, 4th, 7th, 9th, 11th, 
U3th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 2st, 26th, 27th, 28th, 30th, Sst, 33rd, 34th, 
S5th, 86th, B8th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42nd, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 54th, 
H5th, 57th, 58th, 62nd, 63rd, 65th, 66th, 67th, GSth, 69th, 72nd, 77th, 79th, 
$2n 1, S5th, 88th, 89th, 90th, 92nd, 93rd, 95th, 97th, and 2nd battalion Ri- 
fle Brigade. The 7lst Regiment, on the arrival of the reserve battalion 
in this country, will be reduced from 1,200 to 1,000 rank and file, and will 


be divided in the manner above specified. The 12th and 91st regiments 


are to remain at their present establishment of 1,200 rank and file; and 


the Sth, 20th, 25rd, 37th, 44th, 45th, 56th, 76th, and 99th at that of 1,000 


rank and file.—Jbid. 


Royat. ArtiLurry ( Official).--The Master-General has obtained her 
Majesty’s sanction for an augmentation of one battalion to the regiment, 
and of 21 gunners and drivers for each company, to complete the esta- 


blishment of the 12th battalion to 118 gunners and drivers per company 


and her Majesty has been pleased to approve of the following promoticns 


accordingly (given above). 


Sumwary or Tue Expeprrionary Forcs.—In addition to the 16 battal- 
ions of infantry, now under orders for the East, 3 other corps, at present 
stationed in the Mediterranean, have received commands to hold them- 


selves in readiness for the banks of the Danube, namely, the 4st, 44th 


and 49th regiments.—These 19 battalions will muster very close upon 
39,000 men. Coupling with these the Cavalry, Artillery, and Sappers 


and Miners, the British force will amount to more thar’ 20,000 soldiers. 


Ireus.—Instead of 500 troopers, an effective brigade of cavalry is to be 
immediately formed, consisting of the Seots Greys, the Carabineers, 17th 
Sth and 11th Hussars.—Should the 17th Lancers be one of 
the caval giments ordered to the East, it is to be hoped that they will 
leave behind them their unwieldy weapon and make use of the sabre. 
The 16th Lancers, who earned for themselves imperishable distinction at 
incumbrance 


’ eir sabres, as, 
while they shot out their lance, the Sikhs rushed to their horses’ heads 


and cut away their bridles. Many of that gallant band who survived the 


Laxcers, 


the battle of Aliwal, found their lances such a damagin 
that of the men threw them away and fought with i 


of that memorable fight have been heard to ex 


: ‘ — their unqua- 
lifed condemnation of the modern javelin, which is nine feet long, and 


| 
which no | 
vantage. 
We understand that the authorities of the Horse Guards have been 
quite inundated with volunteers proffering their services in every rank of 
the military profession. 
Anwy Estimates.—The army estimates have been printed and published. | 
The increase in expenditure for the year commencing next April és to be | 
only £262,470, though the mumber of the force will be larger than in the 
previous year by 10,694. The number of officers and rank and file at | 
home and abroad (but exclusive of India), which was fixed at 102,283 in 
last year’s estimates, is now to be raised to 112,977. The number is con- 
stituted thus :—Cavalry—Life Guards and Horse Guards, 1,308 ; cavalry 
of the line, 7,478; infantry—Foot Guards, 6,478 infantry of the line, 
88,463 ; West India Regiments, 3,417 ; colonial corps, 5,273 ; to whieh 
are to be added 560 men in the pay of the East India Company, but serv- 
ing in Great Britain. In regard to the distribution of the force authorised 
by Parliament last year, it is stated that on the Ist of January last there 
were (besides recruiting troops) 55,709 men at home, and 2,3350 abroad, 
exclusive of India, leaving a deficiency of above 11,000 men wanting to 
complete the establishment. 


Derartcre or THe Guarps rrom Winxpsor.—The portion of the 2nd 
battalion of the Scote Fusilier Guards (360 rank and file) entered for the 
seat of War, left Windsor on Tuesday morning (the 14th ult.,) at half-past 
nine o’clock, for Wellington Barracks, proceeding by the South-Western 
Railway, under the command of Lieut-Col. Dixon, As they marched 
through the town, with their fine band playing “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” and 
“ We are going far away,” they were loudly cheered by the inhabitants, 
hundreds of whom accompanied them to the station. As the troops 
wheeled down Thames-street into Datchet-lane, the band struck up “ The 
British Grenadiers,” which they continued to play until they reached the 
station of the London and South-Western Railway, where a train was 
in waiting to convey the battalion toLondon. Here the scene which pre- 
sented itself was most exciting. ‘The whole population of “ the two 
towns’’ seemed to be concentrated in and about the station. The whole 
of the Eton boys were there, with most of their masters. The boys occu- 
pied a small elevation at the end of the arrival platform; and, when al- 
most all the Guards had taken their places in the train, and the band had 
ceased to play, the Etonians gave three times three hearty cheers, in ex- 
cellent time, and with thrilling effect. When the monster train finally 
started, skirting the Home-park, and beneath the shadow, so to speak, of 
Windsor Castle, the Fusiliers sent forth a long loud cheer from the car- 
riages, which was cordially re-ecoed by the dense assemblage in the sta- 
tion aad the park. 


Srmrrep Vo.unteerinc.—The officials at the Horse Guards have all 
expressed their desire to be employed in any manner whatever under 
their late most-gallant chiet, Lord Ragian. 

Orders were sent down on Saturday (the 11th ult.) for 600 volunteers 
from the provisional battalion at Chatham for regiments going to the 
East. If treble the number had been required, there would have been no 
lack of candidates for this service. Upwards of 400 volunteered on the 
first parade, and upwards of 100 on Sunday after the relieving of the 
guards, and on Monday the whole of the men required ; the number was 
completed to the full complement, with the exception of the 95d High 
landers. Not one soldier out of the 500 men who have volunteered from 
this battalion—it is a proud feature in their character—has ever been tri- 
ed by a court-martial, or has ascratch against his name in the regimental 
defaulters’ book. On Saturday, the duty men of the 24th volunteered to 
a man, with the exception of two old soldiers, who are just returned from 
India ; they were left by themselves on parade—a circumstance which 
created considerable laughter ; and on the Sunday, after the 71st had 
come off duty, the whole of that dépét volunteered, and they left the pay 
sergeant standing on the parade by himself. 


Navy. 


AppointmeNTs.—Commodore Michael Seymour, Capt. John Kingcome, C.B., 
and all the officers of the St. George, 121, guard-ship of ordinary at Devonport, 
have been turned over to the Royal William, 120, as the St. George is required 
for active service at sea, as one of the ships of the Baltic squadron.—Capts.: 
Harry Eyres to command the St. George, 121; Scott and the officers of the 
Neptune, 120, guardship of ordinary at Portsmouth, have been turned over to 
the St. Vincent, 102, the Neptune being required for active service; H. Smith, 
C.B., to command the Neptune; Hewlett to be flag-capt. to Rear-Adml. Chads, 
in the Edinburgh, 58; J. Hope, C.B., to command the Majestic, 81, screw- 
steamer, commissioned at Sheerness.—Commrs.: Boys from the Coast Guard for 
transport service at Deptford ; H. May to the St. George ; Gennys to the Nep- 
tune; A. C. Gordon to the Majestic.—Lts.: Davison and Lodder from the Coast 
Guard, Porcher, and Temple, to the Majestic ; M. Fox to the Excellent ; G. 
Blakeley and F. Peel to the Edinburgh; Mansell from the Vudture to the Pique, 
40; Commerell to the Vu/ture; Wynniatt, Dalton, Freeland, from the Dasher, 
E. Lang, C. Sullivan, St. John, and Bruce, from the Ewurya/us, to the Neptune; 
taifour to the F-xcellent ; Downes to thfe Majestic ; Edwardes to the Nile ; 
Strutton to the Excellent ; W. E. A. Gordon, G. Marriott, W. A. J. Heath, W. 
A. R. Lee, Strode, and Bush, to the St. George, 121; Hon. O. M. Lambert to the 
Ajax, 58.—Surgeons: C. A. Anderson to the Blenheim; A. Graham to the Ma- 
jestic; T. Nelson to the Pique ; Kevern to the Monarch, 84; Davidson to the 
Dragon; Lardner from the Wellington to the Neptune ; J. G. Williams to the 
St. George.—Paymasters: Mounsteven from the Boscawen, 70, to the Majestic; 
Brady from the Euryalus, 50, to the Boscawen; Reeves to the Euryalus ; 
Hockings to the Wellington ; Nott from the Poictiers to the Neptune; Brick- 
wood to the St. George-—Chaplains: Rev. T. Davis to the Pique, 40; Rev. H. 
Alexander to the Neptune, 120. 

Promorions.—By the death of Vice-Adml. the Hon. G. Poulett, Capt. John 
Leith attains his flag.— “+ dean tend of Hospitals E. Hilditch, at Bermuda, 
to be Inspector of Hospitals. 

Corrs or Roya, Manives.—-First Lt. Forrest to be Capt., v. Gray, ap- 
pointed Paymaster ; Sec. Lt. David to be First Lt.—First Lt. Wylde to be Capt, 
vy Miller, to h.-p.; Sec. Lt. Mould to be First Lt. 

The Archer, 14, screw steam-sloop, recently paid off at Woolwich, is ordered 
to be made ready again for sea with all possible despatch—_The U. S. Gazette 
reports Capt. Fitzgerald, of the Winchester, 50, having resigned the command 
of that ship (Sir F. Pellew’s flag), and being on his passage to England. 


man of ordinary size and strength can possibly use with ad- 








A Part or Tue Batic Freer Wink Awakr.—A late Portsmouth letter 
says: Rear-Admiral Corry’s squadron is daily expected here from the 
westward. While at sea, on the night of the 26th ult., the squadron exer- 
cised at general night quarters, without previous notice of the admiral’s 
intention. The first gun was fired in three minntes and a-half from the 
time of the drums beating the call to action, and at the end of six minutes 
every gun in the ships was fired. 


Obituary. 


Vick-ApMirRAL THE Hon. Grorce Pov.err.—Admiral Poulett being on a 
visit to Colonel Wyndham, at his hunting-lodge, Drove-house, near Singleton, 
Sussex, rode out with the hounds last Friday, as usual. He appeared in his 
ordinary health in the earlier part of the day ; but, while the hounds were run- 
iting near West Marden, on the South Downs, the Admiral was seen suddenly 
to fall from his horse. A gentleman riding near him instantly dismounted and 
went to his assistance, but found that the vital spark had already fled. The 
Admiral was to all appearance dead before he reached the ground, and there 
can be but little doubt that a sudden apoplectic seizure was the immediate 
cause of death. The unfortunate gentleman's remains were conveyed to a cot- 
tage near the spot, to await the coroner's inquest, which was held next day, 
and a verdict in accordance with the above circumstances was returned. The 
deceased was the second son of John, fourth Earl Poulett ; he was born on the 
13th of May, 1786, and was therefore in his 68th year.— Times, Feb. 15. 

On the lst of November, at Sydney, Sir James Everard Home, Bart., C.B., 
Capt. of H.M.S. Calliope, and senior officer on thatstation. He was buried with 
military honours, and his funeral was attended by the Governor and chief offi- 
cers of the civil departments, the officers and crews of the Calliope, Fantome, 
and Torch, and the military officers and regiments stationed there.—At Dou- 
glas, Isle of Man, in the 65th year of his age, John Martin, the historical painter, 
K.L. The probability of his early death is elsewhere alluded-to.—At Old Aber- 
deen, the Very Rev. W. Jack, Principal of King’s College there, in the 86th 
year of his age.—At Normanby Hall, Cleveland, Yorkshire, G. Ward Jackson, 

2sq.—At his residence, on the River Hunter, N.S. W., Col. Snod , C.B— 
At Torquay, Major Macleod, Scots Greys, son of the late Genl. Sir John Mac- 
leod, K.C.B.—Mr. Chimmo. naval storekeeper at Malta—At Barbadoes, of co- 
lony fever, Molyneux C. Marston, Esq., Capt. R.A.: and Charlotte Lee, his wife. 
—In London, aged more than 80, Sadi Ombark Benbey, beloved and lamented 
by all who knew him. Sadi originally went to England with the celebrated 
African traveller Mungo Park, whom he instructed in the Arabic language.— 
Suddenly, at Whitby, Lt.-Col. Harvey, K.H., many years private secretary to 
the late Duke of Kent.—At Caldicot. Monmouth: Richard Jones, Esq., a Water- 
loo veteran Captain of H.M. 40th Foot—In London, Major-Genl. radshawe 
K.H., formerly Colonel of the 77th.—Lt.-Col. Crawley, late of the 74th High- 
landers.—In London, Lieut.-Col. Roas, late of the Ist Royal Veteran Battalion.— 
At eee, Isaac Low, Esq., D. C. G.—Mr. David Vedder, a Scotchman 
and author of “ Poems, Legendary, Lyrical, and Descriptive.”—At Mansfield. 
house, Leami n, Capt. W. Chapman, late of the Rifie Brigade. He served 
in the Peninsula, and was at the battle of Waterloo—At Funchal, Madeira in 
the 25th year of his age, Sir Thomas Edward Pilkington, Bart., of Chevet Park 
Yorkshire.—The Rev. William Mills, D.D., Rector of St. Paul's, Exeter, late 
Head Master of the Exeter Free Grammar School, and for twenty years one of 
the Under Masters of Harrow.—In Dublin, Viscount Netterville, an Irish Peer 
By his demise without issue the title becomes extinct. . ‘ 














March 11 
Paitaarmonic Concent.—The disheartening and gloomy effects of Music st 
the old Tabernacle were perhaps never more felt by all concerned, than on Sa. 
turday last, at the third concert of the present, the Twelfth Season, of the above 
Society. Many, very many even, of the usual patrons and subscribers were 
absent, remembering the oppressive effects of the piace at the preceding cop. 
cert. Whilst at the beginning of the season, the late great Metropolitan Halj 
was not a whit too large for the eager audience, now even the narrow limits of 
the Tabernacle cannot be filled. Could not the “‘ Government” obtain Niblo’s, 
or some other cheerful, clear, nice room, instead of compelling their friends to 
bury themselves for two or three hours in the “living tomb,” the gloomy Ta- 
bernacle ?-Come we however to the concert, of which the following was the 
Programme. 
PART I. 
Symphony No. 4, in B flat, Op. 20, [first time,]...............Niels W. Gade, 
Song of the Czar, from the Opera, “ Peter the Great”’.—Mr. Julius 


Sr ee ee rte A. Lortzing. 
Concertino No. 3, in A, Op. 110, [first time, ‘ Past and Present.” — 

For Violin.—Mr. Joseph Burke,. .........- 22. ¢0-0esee+++seee eels Spohr, 

PART Il. 

Overture to “ Faust,” jn C, [first time,].................-- ..+.-Louis Spohr, 
Romance and Rondo Vivace, from the Concerto in E, Op. 11. For 

Piano, [first time.]—Mr. Richard Hoffman,...........-.-.--..... F. Chopin 
Aria from Oratorio of “ St. Paul.” —Mr. Julius Schu- 

TAR ap SQA 6 a RE fe . F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 


Symphony No. I, in C, Op. 21, [First time,]..............- L. Von Beethoven, 
One of the works, a symphony, of Niels W. Gade, the young Danish com- 
poser and pupil of Mendelssohn’s, has been heard here before ; and bur readers 
may perhaps remember a lengthened notice of that symphony, and of the style 
and merit of its composition, which appeared in the columns of the Alton, 
about a yeax ago. We then found that the pupil closely imitated the master, 
and that the symphony was Mendelssohnic, without Mendelssohn’s genius. He 
has now, or at least in the present instance, attempted to strike out a path 
for himself ; but has failed therein to exhibit any especial marks of either ori- 
ginality or genius. The symphony has the usual classical form of four move- 
ments, 2 first and last movement, with intermediate Andante and Scherzo. As 
a classic composition, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the work is an en- 
tire failure. There are no marked motivos,and there is no scientific treatment. 
The only attempt at classicality is in the last movement, and that only amounts 
to a few bars of imitation. There is not a single new point in the instrumenta- 
tion ; and, worst of all, there is a total absence of melody throughout. The 
few bars in the Andante (which by the way is the best of the movements) can 
scarcely be dignified by the name of melody—=still, as it is, it is a single oasis im 
a vast desert. Indeed the entire symphony is brassy and noisy— 
* fall of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
It has not even the merit of being imitative. 

A symphony of Beethoven’s, whether it be his first or his last, is a work that 
always must command the attention of the critic, amateur, and musician. In 
the present instance we have his earliest symphonic work under consideration, 
a work marked by all the vigour, power, and originality so characteristic of 
this author. Without being as intricate and difficult as most of his subsequent 
symphonic works, it is at least equally agreeable, flowing, and fresh, and if it 
has not the classical grandeur of many of the subsequent symphonies, it is at 
least as rich in natural, brilliant, and glowing forms. The Andante particularly 
is most stamped with the peculiarities of his genius ; and by way of parenthesis 
we may add, that the last movement seems so especially marked by the pecu- 
liarities of Mozart's genius, that it might be called plagiarism in a lesser mor- 
tal than Beethoven. 

The Overture to “ Faust,” the only other orchestral piece of the evening, is 
in the purely romantic and imaginative style of that modern German school, of 
which Weber is the type. Mephistopheles, Faust,*and Margaret, all appear 
successively in their musical form before the attentive and intelligent listener. 
This we conceive to be truly ‘‘ descriptive” and “ imitative” music ; and it tells 
its own story, without the aid of a wordy, printed synopsis. Every ear can at 
once detect, where the demoniac, mystic, weird Mephistopheles retires before 
the soft, gentle, innocent@murmurings of Margaret, or where the indecision of 
the tempted Faust gives way to wild hopes and enthusiasm. We conceive this 
Overture to be one of the noblest and most successful of Spohr’s works. 

Of the orchestral doings of the evening, we have scarcely a word to say. 
What we might express would be but a repetition of what we have said, dozens 
of times before. Instead of improving, the Orchestra is deteriorating; and the 
present performance does not even come up to the preceding one, which in its 
turn was also a falling off from its predecessor. The utter absence of Pianis- 
simo, of which we have so often spoken, and which we now only mention in 
despair, was most painfully apparent in the beginning of tke second part of 
the Beethoven Andante, whereby the modulation into D flat-major became ut- 
terly ineffective. Had the orchestra played entirely wrong notes, it would not 
have been a greater violation of the author’s intention. 

If, on speaking of a former Philharmonic Concert, we found fault with the “ Go- 
vernment”’ for permitting a young lady, whose artistic acquirements did not jus- 
tify it, to sing at one of those pretentious Concerts, and thereby brought the ire of 
a small portion of ‘‘ Young America” down upon our devoted head, we fear 
that, this time, we shall offend the “ Government” and “‘ Young Germany’, 
even more, by our remarks upon the singing of a Mr. Julius Schumann, a Ger. 
man amateur Baritone. There was perhaps some excuse (such as it was) for 
permitting a prepossessing young lady, a New Yorker too, to appear for the 
gratification of her friends and patrons; there was none for the appearance of 
this amateur gentleman. The ‘‘ Government” alone is responsible. They 
must either hear him sing, before announcing him, or not. rf they heard him 
sing, they wilfully lowered the character and violated the promises given to the 
public by the Society; for the gentleman cannot sing like an artist, sings appa- 
rently through the nose, and in bad.style and taste, whilst on/y artists, and first 
class artists, if any, should be allowed to sing here. Ifthe “‘ Government” put 
him in the bill, without hearing him, they have betrayed the trust confided in 
them, and insulted their patrons. Let them take either horn of the dilemma.— 
Mr. Burke, as these columns have often shown, is a great and deservedly great 
favourite of ours, and of the entire New York musical world. We are justly 
proud of him, but regret to say, that on this occasion he was not up to his usual 
mark. Spohr’s Concertino, moreover, seems to us a composition more remark 
able for the difficulties it presents, than for its beauties, and hence may be & 
better piece for study than for public playing.—Mr. Richard Hoffman truly asto- 
nished us by the progress he has made since last we heard him. Always a fine 
and brilliant, but an impetuous, dashing, not over-careful pianist, he seems to 
have suddenly corrected all the faults which heretofore might critically 
have been four in him. Impetuosity has given way to geniality of expres- 
sion; manual force and digital quickness remain, and are even increased, 
but are controlled by style, intelligence, and mind-like expression. In quick 
passages, in towrs de force, Hoffman is as strong as ever, or more so, but never 
strikes by chance wrong notes, (as he frequently did in a careless manner here- 
tofore) whilst to Piano or Andante portions he gives a soul-full expression, a$ 
the silvery notes issue trippingly from his fingers. Mr. Hoffman fully deserved 
all the warm applause that greeted him, as well as the encore ; but the audience 
deserved and demanded a repetition of what he had played, or a portion there- 
of—not the unworthy trifle he gave them, even though that trifle was (we be- 
lieve) Gottschalk’s, and pretty enough, but not im this place. We cannot too se- 
verely (as we have often done before) reprove this practice of giving, for e* 
cores, trifling pieces different from those demanded. It is the abominable prac- 
tice with some artists, “‘ more honoured in the breach than the observance.” 

As a circumstance not without interest, we may mention that the Beethoven 
symphony, played at this Concert for the first time by this Society, was the first 
entire symphony ever performed in New York. We have before us a Programme 
of the Anniversary Concert of the Euterpean Society, given at the “ City Ho 
tel, on Thursday, January 28th, 1836,” of which this same symphony forms the 
principal attraction. Movements from symphonies had often been played be- 
fore; but this was the first one played entire. 

Mrs. Bodstein’s Concert is the fashionable musical rendezvous for Monday 
night. A gay and crowded room may be expected. 

The authorities in Paris, on second thoughts, permitted the production of 
Meyerbeer’s new Opera, L’ Eloile dw Nord. It bas been played, and its sue 
cess is said to have beer immense. We must postpone description. 





‘ 














New Books. 


Tae Works or Tuomas De Quincey. Boston. 1854. Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields.—Once more we bave the pleasure of welcoming new trea- 


gures, in the shape of three additional volumes, by one of the most pro- 


found thinkers of the day and at the same time one of the most nervous | 
writers of our mother tongue.—But it is needless to reiterate De Quincey’s 

praises. Thanks to the judicious enterprise of the above-named publish- 

ers, his works are evidently appreciated here ; and his fame as a writer of 

popular magazine articles is broadening into an established reputation, 

for comprehensiveness of mind, subtlety of intellect, geniality of tempera- 

ment, and mastery over language. As a critic, he has yery few rivals, 

and no superiors. 

The present issues comprise “ Letters to a Young Man and Other Pa- 
pers,” in one duodecimo, and “ Essays on Philosophical Writers and Other 
Men of Letters,” in two similar volumes. From the latter we propose to 
quote largely, because, amongst their choice contents, they contain some 
remarks on Jobn Paul Frederick Richter, and especially an extract from 
him translated by De Quincey, which cannot fail to be of interest to the 
reader.—How dear Richter is to Germans, is sufficiently evidenced by his 
familiar appellative of “Jean Paul.” The dropping of his surname speaks 
more strongly of his hold over bis countrymen, than the conferring of any 
title could do.—But let De Quincey tell you something of his qualities, in 
a few selected sentences, picked at intervals from his admirable dis- 


quisition. 

The characteristic distinction of Paul Richter, amongst German authors, 
I will venture to add amongst modern authors generally, is the two-head- 
ed power which he possesses over the pathetic and the humourous. 


I have already mentioned one quality of excellence, viz. the interpene- 
tration of the humorous and the pathetic, common to Shakspeare and John 
Paul: but this, apart from its quantity or degree, implies no more of a 
participation in Shakspearian excellence, than the possession of wit, judg- 
ment, good sense, &c. which, in some degree or other, must be common to 
all authors of any merit at all. Thus far I have already said, that I 
would not contest the point of precedence with the admirers of Sterne : 
but, in the claim I now advance for Richter, which respects a question 
of degree, I cannot allow of any competition at all from that quarter. 
What then is it thaf I claim ’—Briefly, an activity of understanding, so 
restless and indefatigable that all attempts to illustrate, or express it 
adequately by images borrowed from the natural world, from the mo- 
tions of beasts, birds, insects, &c. from the leaps of tigers or leopards, from 
the gambolling and tumbling of kittens, the autics of monkeys, or the run- 
ning of antelopes and ostriches, &c. are baffled, confounded, and made 
ridiculous by the enormous-and over-mastering superiority of impression 
left by the thing illustrated. 

* . 


You will naturally collect from the account here given of John Paul's 
activity of understanding and fancy, that over and above bis humour, he 
must have an overflowing opulence of wit. In fact he has. On this earth 
of ours (I know nothing about the books in Jupiter, where Kant has 
proved that the authors will be far abler than any poor Terra Filius, such 
as Shakspeare or Milton,) but on this poor earth of ours, I am acquainted 
with no book of such unintermitting and brilliant wit as his Vorschule 
der Aesthetik: it glitters like the stars on a frosty night ; or like the stars 
on Count ’s coat; or like the multitudinous laughing of the ocean 
under the glancing lights of sun-beams ; or like a feu de joie of fire-works : 
in fact, John Paul’s works are the galaxy of the German literary firma- 
ment. I defy a man to lay his hand on that sentence which is not vital 
and ebullient with wit. 

. 





* * * 


It is to the honour of John Paul, that in this, as in other respects, be 
constantly reminds me of Shakspeare. Everywhere a spirit of kindness 
prevails: bis satire is everywhere playful, delicate, and clad in smiles ; 
never bitter, scornful, or malignant. But this is notall. I could produce 
many passages from Shakspeare, which show that, if his anger was ever 
roused, it was against the abuses of the time : not mere political abuses, 
but those that had a deeper root, and dishonoured human nature. Here 
again the resemblance holds in John Paul. 

Do not these observations inspire you with a desire to know something 
of Jean Paul, if he has been hitherto sealed to you? We trust so, for you 
will then relish the following most exquisite passage from his works, 
which, closely translated as it is by De Quincey, we have no hesitation in 
calling a gem, unique and not to be surpassed. 

DREAM UPON THE UNIVERSE. 

I had been reading an excellent dissertation of Kruger’s upon the old 
vulgar error which regards the space from one earth and sun to another 
as empty. Our sun together with all its planets fills only the 31,419,- 
460,000,000,000th part of the whole space between itself and the next solar 
body. Gracious Heavens! thought I,—in what an unfathomable abyss of 
emptiness were this universe swallowed up and lost, if all were void and 
utter vacuity except the few shining points of dust which we call a plane- 
tary system! To conceive of our earthly ocean as the abode of death and 
essentially incapable of life, and of its populous islands as being no greater 
than snail-shells, would be a far less error in proportion to the compass of 
our planet than that which attributes emptiness to the great mundane 
spaces: and the error would be far less if the marine animals were to 
ascribe life and fulness exclusively to the sea, and to regard the atmo- 
spheric ocean above them as empty and untenanted. According to Her- 
schel, the most remote of the galaxies which the telescope discovers lie at 
such a distance from us, that their light, which reaches us at this day, 
must have set out on its journey two millions of years ago; and thus by 
optical laws it is possible that whole squadrons of the starry hosts may. be 
now reaching us with their beams which have themselves perished ages 
ago. Upon this scale of computation for the dimensions of the world, 
what heights and depths and breadths must there be in this universe—ia 
comparjson of which the positive universe would be itself a nibility, were 
it crossed—pierced—and belted about by so illimitable a wilderness of no- 
thing! But is it possible that any man can for a moment overlook those 
vast forces which must pervade these imaginary deserts with eternal 
surges of flux and reflux, to make the very paths te those distant starry 
coasts veroqeas to our eyes? Can you lock up in a sun or in its planets 
their reciprocal forces of attraction? Does not the light stream through 
the immeasurable spaces between our eart’ and the nebula which is fur- 
thest removed from us? And in this stream of light there is as ample an 
existence of the positive, and as much a home for the abode of a spiritual 
world, as there is a dwelling-place for thy own spirit in the substance of 
the brain. To these and similar reflections succeeded the following 
dream : 


Methought my body sank down in ruins, and my inner form stepped out 
apparelled in light: and by my side there stood another form which re- 
sembled my own, except that it did not shine like mine, but lightened un- 
ceasingly. “ Two thoughts,” said the form, “ are the wings with which I 
move ; the thought of Here, and the thought of There. And behold! I 
am yonder ;”—pointing to a distant world. “ Come then, and wait on me 
with thy thoughts and with thy flight, that I may show to thee the universe 
under a veil.” And I flew along with the Form. In a moment our earth 
fell back, behind our consuming flight, into an abyss of distance ; a faint 
gleam only was reflected from the summit of the Cordilleras ; and a few 
Moments more reduced the sun to a little star; and zoon there remained 
nothing visible of our system except a comet which was travelling from 
our sun with angelic speed in the direction of Sirius. Our flight now car- 
ried us so rapidly through the flocks of solar bodies,—flocks, past counting 
unless to their heavenly Shepherd,—that scareely could they — 
themselves before us into the magnitude of moons, before they sank be- 
hind us into pale nebular gleams; and their planetary earths could not 
reveal themselves for a moment to the transcendent rapidity of our couree. 
At length Sirius and all the brotherhood of our constellations and the 
galaxy of our heavens stood far below our feet as a little nebula amongst 
other yet more t nebule. Thus we flew on through the starry wil- 
dernesses: one heaven after another unfurled its immeasurable banners 
before us, and then rolled up behind us: galaxy behind galaxy towered 
up into solemn altitudes before which the spirit shuddered ; and they 
stood in long array through the fields of the infinite space like triumphal 
gates throagh which the Infinite Being might pass in progress. Some- 
times the Form that lightened would oatfly my weary thoughts ; and then 
it would be seen far off before me like a coruscation amongst the stars— 
till suddenly I thought again to myself the thought of There, and then I 
was at its side. But, as we were thas swallowed up by one abyss of stars 


after another, and the heavens above our ae were ee 
as suns W t intermission 


were the heavens below them fuller ; a 


. images.” 





He Alvion, 


fell into the solar ocean like water-epouts of a storm which fal) into the | 


ocean of waters ;—then at length the human heart within me was over- 
burthened and weary, and yearned after some narrow cell or quiet ora- 
tory in this metropolitan cathedral of the universe, And I said tothe 
Form at my side—* Oh! Spirit! has then this universe no end!’ And 
the Form answered and said—* Lo! it has no beginning.” 

SuQ@dlenly however the heavens above us appeared to be emptied, and 
not a star was seen to twinkle in the mighty abyss—no gleam of light to 
break the unity of the infinite darkness. The starry hosts behind us bad 
all contracted into an obscure nebule : and at length that also had va- 
nished. 
and I trembled at the thought of the illimitable dungeon of pure--pure 
darkness which here began to imprison the creation 
dead sea of nothing, in whose unfathomable zone of blackness the jewel of 
the glittering universe seemed to be set and buried for ever: and through 
the night in which we moved I saw the Form which still lightened as be 
fore but left all around it unillaminated. Then the Form said to me in 
my anguish—* Oh! creature of little faith! Look up! the most ancient 
light is coming!” I looked ; and in a moment came a twilight,—in the 
twinkling of an eye a galaxy,—and then with a choral burst rushed in all 
the company of stars. For centuries gray with age, for millenaia hoary 
with antiquity, had the starry light been on its road to us; und at length 
out of heights inaccessible to thought it had reached us. Now then, as 
through some renovated century, we flew through new cycles of heavens. 
At length again came a starless interval ; and far longer it endured, be- 
fore the beams of a starry host again had reached us. 

As we thus advanced for ever through an interchange of nights and 
solar heavens, and as the interval grew still longer and longer before the 
last heaven we had quitted contracted to a point,—and as once we issued 
suddenly from the middle of thickest night into an Aurora Borealis—the 
herald of an expiring world, and we found throughout this cycle of solar 
systems that a day of judgment had indeed arrived: the suns had sick 
ened, and the planets were heaving—rocking—yawning in convulsions, 
the subterraneous waters of the great deeps were breaking up, and light- 
nings that were ten diameters of a world in length ran along—from cast 
to west—from Zenith to Nadir; and here and there, where a sun should 
have been, we saw instead through the misty vapour a gloomy—ashy—- 
leaden corpse of a solar body, that sucked in flames from the perishing 
world—but gave out neither light nor heat ; and as | saw, through a vista 
which had no end, mountain towering above mountain and piled up with 
what seemed glittering snow from the conflict of solar and planetary 
bodies ;—then my spirit bent under the load of the universe, and I said 
to the Form, “ Rest, rest: and lead me no farther: I am too solitary in 
the creation itself; and in its deserts yet more so: the full world is great, 
but the empty world is greater; and with the universe increase its 
Zaarahs,”’ 

Then the Form touched me like the flowing of a breath, and spoke more 
gently than before: “In the presence of God there is no emptiness: 
above, below, between, and round about the stars, in the darkness and in 
the light, dwelleth the true and very Universe, the sum and fountain of 
all that is. But thy spirit can bear only earthly images of the unearthly ; 
now then I cleanse thy sight with euphrasy ; look forth, and behold the 
Immediately my eyes were opened ; and I looked, and | saw 
as it were an interminable sea of light—sea immeasurable, sea unfathom- 
able, sea without a shore. All spaces between all heavens were filled 
with happiest light: and there was a thundering of floods: and there were 
seas above the seas, and seas below the seas: and I saw all the trackless 
regions that we had Voyaged over: and my eye comprehended the farthest 
and the nearest : and darkness had become light, and the light darkness: 
for the deserts and wastes of the creation were now filled with the sea of 
light, and in this sea the suns floated like ash-gray blossoms, and the 
planets like black grains of seed. Then my heart comprehended that im- 
mortality dwelled in the spaces between the worlds, and death only 
amongst the worlds. Upon all the suns there walked upright shadows in 
the form of men; but they were glorified when they quitted these perish 
able worlds, and when they sank into the sea of light: and the murky 
planeta, I perceived, were but cradles for the infant spirits of the universe 
of light. In the Zaarahs of the creation I saw—I heard—I felt—the glit- 
tering—the echoing—the breathing of life and creative power. The suns 
were but as spinning-wheels, the planets no more than weavers’ shuttles, 
in relation to the infinite web which compores the veil of Isis ; which veil 
is hung over the whole creation, and lengthens as any finite being at 
tempts to raise it. And in sight of this immeasurability of life, no sad- 
ness could endure ; but only joy that knew no limit, and happy prayers. 

But in*the midst of this great vision of the Universe the Form that 
lightened eternally had become invisible, or had vanished to its home in 


the unseen world of spirits: I was left alone in the centre of a universe of 


life, and I yearned after some sympathizing being. Suddenly from the 
starry deeps there came floating through the ocean of light a planetary 
body ; and upon it there stood a woman whose face was as the, face of a 
Madonna ; and by her side there stood a child, whose countenance varied 
not—neither was it magnified as he drew nearer. This child was a King, 
for I saw that he had a crown upon his head: but the crown was a crown 
of thorns. Then also I perceived that the planetary body was our un- 
happy earth : and, as the earth drew near, this child who had come forth 
from the starry deeps to comfort me threw upon me a look of gentlest 
pity and of unutterable love—so that in my heart I had a sudden rapture 
of Joy such as passes all understanding ; and I awoke in the tumult of my 
happiness. 

I awoke: but my happiness survived my dream: and I exclaimed— 
Oh! how beautiful is death, seeing that we die into a world of life and of 
creation without end! and I blessed God for my life upon earth, but much 
more for the life in those unseen depths of the universe which are emptied 
of all but the Supreme Reality, and where no earthly life nor perishable 
hope can enter. 


Reader, if you don’t thank us for this extract, confine your studies to 
Harrison Ainsworth or Punch. 

Ciassic aN» Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. New York, 1854. 
Redfield.--Truly does the author of this volume say in his preface, that 
its title is “ not so clearly explanatory” as he could have wished ; for, as 
all the world knows what to expect and what not to expect in a painted 
portrait, so in a written one looks for a hundred accessories that are not 
here set down. With some few exceptions, the pages are devoted to des- 
criptions of the persons and personal habits of men and women who bave 
achieved good or evil reputations. The selection is a funny one, regu- 
lated, we should say, either by caprice, or by the author's luck in stum- 
bling upon records of trivial matters, which are not always confined within 
the bounds of the strictest decency.—For those therefore who desire to 
know how the loosest of celebrated women bathed, rouged, and preserved 
their charms, or who would learn the shape and make of philosophers, 
emperors, and conquerors, there is entertainment to be found in these 
pages. Portraits, in the ordinary sense of the term, they ‘scarcely con- 
tain ; nor indeed do they invite to more elaborate criticiem. 


o-——— 


Hine Arts. 


New Picrvres ano New Evyoravixes.—The brilliant success, that at- 
tended the exhibition of “ Shakspeare and his Friends,” and “ Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford,” by the Messrs. Faed of Edinburgh, appears to have 
prompted a similar enterprise. Again are the amateurs thronging in to 
the establishment of Messrs. Williams, Stevens, and Williams, in Broad- 
way, and again the register-book stands temptingly open for subscribers’ 
names, to India proofs, proofs before letters, prints, and so forth. The at- 
traction is not however purely Scotch on this occasion. An English 
artist and a Scottish artist each contribute thereto; and a London pab- 
lishing house is concerned in the adventure. 

Mr. J. F. Herring, the Englishman in question, of whose charming 
“ Glimpse of an English Homestead” we have first to speak, achieved 
his artistic name as a portrait-painter of race-horses / and we mean this 
term to be interpreted in its literal sense. This, it may well be imagined, 
is nota high branch of art ; but it is a speciality, and amongst the wealthy 
lovers of the turf it found admirers and patronage. Latterly, however, Mr. 
Herring has emerged from this limited range of subjects, and hae adopted 
one that appeals to a{farfmore numerous and sympathetic claw. He has 
exchanged sporting life, for rural life—the race-course, for the farm or 
the stable—and a very good change itis. The result has been seen in 
many pleasing and popular pictures, known to us by engravings, and is 
now shown, in the maturity of his experience and bis skill, by one of the 








And I thought to myself,——*‘ At last the universe has ended :” | 


I shuddered at the | 


| numerous to be reckoned. 
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inost pleasant compositions and one of the best specimens of animal-paint- 

' ing, that has ever been exhibited in this country. We predict for it a wide 

| success, which we shall be glad in the slightest degree to increase, by brief. 
ly describing the subject, for the benefit of distant readers. 

| The scene, then, is the interior of a large and rough ballding. which 

may in a general way be called a stable, but which bas few or none of 

the accessories usually associatad therewith, 


of meeting f 


Atany rate, it is the place 
or a collection of bipeds and qua lrupeds, grouped with bap 
py effect, drawn in the main with extreme accuracy, and coloured gene- 
rally with entire suceess, and in parts with inimitable skill. The set com- 
prises a young girl who is fondling a long-eared pet rabbit, a stable helper, 
a white carriage horse, a black hackney, a couple of goats, some rabbits, 
;and a cat, with cocks, hens, chickens, ducks, geese, and pigeons, too 
Of these, the horses form the central and more 
The black one is admirably foreshortened, and is an 
exquisite dit of colouring. The same may be said of the black and 
white goat whose cool assurance, in asserting ber right to share 
the green-food with the horses, ie a pretty little touch of nature. But we 
cannot pause over the details of this most agreeable scene, wel! as they 
deserve to be stadied. Let it suffice to say, that it conveys on the whole 
& most satisfactory impression, and proves that Mr, Herring did well in 
abandoning the professiona! coach-box (whereon he most skilfully bandled 
the ribbons, when rail-roads were not) to betake himself to the professional 
easel. If he be not a Landseer orAnsdell in the power of individualis 
ing and characterising the dumb creation, he can at least bring about us 
the happiest images of country life. In the present case he does this so 
completely, that the few trifling drawbacks are ofno moment. Criticiam 
might point out a fault bere and there ; but we prefer to recommend 
our friends to give themselves up aureservedly to the pleasure that is in 
store for them. 


important group. 


We wish we could speak in the same favourable terms of Mr. R. Scott 
Lauder’s picture—or sketch for a picture, we should rather call it—of 
“ Christ Teaching Humility.’ Beyond its correct Academical drawing, we 
do not perceive anything in it that calle for particular praise. We at 
tach much importance bere in New York to great European names, and 
we believe that Mr. Lauder stands high in the Scottieh Academy ; still, 
we repeat, that such a picture as this would not make an artist's repata 
tion on this side of the Atlantic. And we speak thus plainly, because 
New York is becoming a fair mart for paintings; and it is well that Bau- 
ropean artists should understand that they must run bere the usual gaunt- 
let of criticiem. 

aquenntines 
BRIDGING THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


The preparations for commencing this great undertaking, with the 
greatest energy, ®0 #0on as the spring opens, are on the most comp!ete 
scale. A boiler of enormous size, which bad been brought trom England 
and landed at Quebec last fall after the steamers had ceased to run to 
Montreal, was brought up on sleighs made for the purpore, and, after 
enormous labour and dificulty, fairly deporited on the Company's grounds 
at Point St. Charles, The cost of traneport alone was £500 from the one 
city to the other, 24 horses having been neccesary to move it Pris huge 
cauldron is to generate steam for two engines of 12-borse power, which 
will drive the machinery neceseary for the various kinds of work about 
the Victoria Bridge, and other branches of the undertaking. There mani- 
pulations will go on in two workshops which are already built, measuring 
200 x 80 feet, fitted up with forges, the bellows being driven by steam 
power, and with carpenters’ benches, turning lathes for wood and tron 
trip-hammeres, dc. 

he great Bridge across the St. Lawrence will be two miles in length 
resting upon twenty-three piers and two atutments, giving twent four 
arches, each of 240 feet span, on the same principle as that for the Menai 
Straite. The bottom is solid rock, from bank to bank. 

Parties are now occupied on the ice, working a machine for boring 
large hole into the rock in the line of the centres of the pler, into which 
huge chains will be anchored, to which buoys will be attached, #0 as to 
facilitate the construction of the coffer dams, in which the mavonry of the 
piers is to be built. Coffer-dams in deep water are at all times attended 
with difficulty of construction ; byt when they are to be made at the same 
time in a rapid river, and on a rocky bottom, with the riek of seams and 
cracks, through which the water from above will continne to rush. the 
difficulties that may be encountered, before a stone of the masonry ¢ un be 
laid, are almost out of the power of engineers to anticipate. 

Whatever may be the inconveniences of anything in thie world, there is 
always something else to be placed on the other side of the account 
Thus, although the extreme cold here is a drawback upon certain out- 
door operations, the strong ice which results from it enables the opera 
tives about the preparations we are mentioning, to poreue their labours 
with more ease than they could in summer. They work upon a solid foot- 
ing, their tools lie at hand upon a solid bridge, their boring apparatus 
can be moved into any position without trouble, and teame can fetch and 
carry to the spot, without much expense, what would cost a large eum, if 
it had to be done by boats and scows in an open rapid current. , 

The stone for the piers of the Victoria Bridge, as well a» for the mason- 
work of the bridges across the Ottawa at St. Anne, at the head of the 
island of Montreal, and about thirty miles from this city, is now being 
quarried at Point Claire, about half a mile from the river, nine miles from 
St. Anne and eighteen from Montreal. A railway will be made from the 
quarry to the river of such a grade that the loaded waggons being, a in 
all such cases, furnished with cranes for raising the stones from the quarry 
bed, and others will deposit them in the barges, which are to convey them 
to Montreal and to St. Anne. At St. Anne, the Ottawa is divided into 
three currents, by Isle Perrot and Isle Harwood, The bridge between the 
island of Montreal and Isle Perrot, will consist of 12 arches one of 200 
feet span, and of the others some are 90 feet, come 60, the arches being 40 
= above high water level. These bridges will also be on the tubular 
plan. 

The masonry for the abutments afe already above bigh water, and 
some of the foundations of the piers, 

The bridge between the Isle of Perrot and Isle Harwood will consist of 
seven arches of 95 feet span each. That from Isle Harwood to the Vau- 
dreuil shore of the mainland, will be of trifling extent. 

The Mesers. Tate are now constructing barges, for tran 
materials and Mr. Cantin is building two steamers for towing them, all of 
which will be ready for launching by the epring. . 

On the whole, as we had reason to congratulate the Company upon the 
financial prospects, so may we now congratulate them upon the progres 
they have made in their work, and ja the immense preparations in hand 
for carrying on rapidly and successfully their magnificent enterprive to 
successful completion,— British Canadian, March 2, 








Tue “ Iavinoires.’—The ” Irvingites” constitute in many r 


remarkable community : indeed, from the public ti a 
their chief —— = the splendid church ich they hewn —- < 
in the metropolis, they bave uired consid . 

term “ Irvinglte — erable repute. We vse the 


tes,” as conveying most directly, 
which the reader would desire, but ths cenane wae themselves repa- 
diate this designation, and with reason, too. T y call themselves 
‘Catholic and Apostolic Church,” not as claiming this title exclusive! 
but as refusing to be called by any other, inasmuch as the especial ; 
rofess to be Christians according to the Catholic and A ic iatesk, 
t was at the commencement of the present centary, 1 
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fulfilment of the sacred prophecies dehotin poe 

world. As @ necessary ineldent of this epoch they looked for the revival 
of miraealous powers.—for acts of healing and prophecy, and otber su- 
pernatural w These expectations were thought to be satisfied by the 
“unknown tongues,” in connexion with which Mr. Irving’s name wilt be 
remembered, and ultimately “ prophets” were recognized as a re 
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of the church a tenth part of their whole incomes of every description.— | 
Sach is “ the Catholic and Apostolic Church’”’—a community whose claims 
would seem to admit of an immediate and unimpeachable test. If their | 
miraculous endowments are real their views acquire Divine confirmation ; | 
if not, the only alleged distinction between themselves and others vanishes 
at once.— Tunes. 

Tux Descenr vrom Tus Cor oe Cetan is Davrininy.—* We bad ascended | 

above 6500 feet, and had nearly an equal descent before us, which evi- 
dently was not unattended with difficulty, for beyond the glacier basin 
immediately before us the eye in vain sought for a slope to guide it into 
the seeming Uofathomable depth of the valley beneath ; in truth, the gla- 
cier is guarded by precipices on every side. A great rent separated the | 
snow from the rock the was our first difficulty, but soon overcome. We 
had little time to waste, for we had spent eight hours in climbing the col. | 
The glacier basin was crossed without any of the difficulties we bad expe 
rienced in ascending ; but we soon reached the rocky chasm which sepa- 
rated us from the habitable world beneath. Our guide, who had already 
passed this way several times, led on with confidence and ekill ; but it re- 
quired all our assurance to follow him down the almost perpendicular 
cliff, exposed and convex, without any of those narrow crevices into which 
& man can, with a little practice, squeeze bis body, and let himself gently 
down. This was a work of clinging from step to step ; and though our 
guide manifested much patience for our slow movements, be had none of 
the adroit usefulness of the Swiss guides, whose familiar acquaintance 
with travellers enable them to assist in a thousand ways, and many of 
whom have often risked their own lives to save that of their employers. 
The chamoise-hunter of Dauphiné feels (rot unnaturally) no such bond 
between him and the traveller whom he conducts, and will often scarcely 
take the trouble of making a circuit, however trifling, to avoid a = 
which woold make the hair of a common tourist to stand on end. Here 
however, there really was no escape. Precipices surrounded us on all 
hands, unless where they were masked by vertical walls Of ice, or snow- 
beds of impracticable inclination. To turn back was out of the question. 
Evening approached, and the col was not yet far behind us. Who would 
stand upon trifles at suc’ a moment? 

“ In the course of this descent, 1 was not inattentive to the nature of 
the rocks by which we were compelled continually to cling, and was par- 
ticularly struck by the occurrence of thin green veins or dykes cutting 
the granite-dykes, which at the time I took for serpentine, but a more 
carelul inspection shows to be green felapar. These are doubtless of the 
same nature with the dykes of felapar described by Mr. Elie de Beaumont 
on the Col de la Pisse, between St. Christophe and the Val Joufrei. One 
of the dykes on the Col de Celar, exhibited a shift or dislocation. Hav- 
ing reached in safety the foot of a precipice several buadred feet high, we 
found ourselves on the level of the glacier, and thought that our descent 
would now be accomplished on its surface: but from this the guide en- 
tirely dissuaded us. Fresh traces of avalanches were every where strewed 
on the steep surface over which we must have passed. Before us rose a 
buttress of reck, by the foot of which the glacier swept, and which, there- 
fore, it was impossible to turn. There was no alternative but to climb 
over it. A new cliff was to be sealed, then a longer precipice was to be 
descended by ledges of scarce a hand’s breadth; but this being accom- 
plished, we found ourselves on a moderately-inclined slope of snow, which, 
owing t the very unnsual extent which it bad this season attained, 
stretched into the valley for a distance of nearly two miles, along which 
we slid and ran at ease; and, as we approached the first habitations of the 
Val Louise—-the wretched hovels of Kutraigues—the eveniag had already 
fallen, and we looked back almost with awe to the rugged heights from 
which we had just descended, flanked by glaciers and rocks which ap- 
peared equally inaccessible.’’—Forbes's * Norway and its Glaciers.’ 








Imiration ov A Porutan Avuruor’s styLe.—It was near mid-night, 
toward the olose of the afternoon, onasultry morning in December, 18—, 
previors to the revolation of the last war, when the burning moon was 
setting in the eastern sky, casting a brilliant shadow upon the gorgeous 
clouds, which entirely obscured the firmament ; and the unclouded sun 
was sending down its deep noon-day beams with an intensity of heat, like 
the shrieking of hoavy thunder through the deep mountain-gorges of the 
western prairies, 

Lovely indeed, was the sound of such a spectacle to the feet of the 
weary traveller, for three feline monsters of the deep were just gathering 


_ She Avvion, . 


quence. Tbe court upon each day was crowded to inconvenience, the 
weaker sex monopolizing the largest amount of disposable space, while a 
goodly sprinkling of Roman Catholic clergymen attested the mutual in- | 
terest which both parties felt in the result. It would be of course a waste 

of time and room to enter into the details of the evidence ; it will be there- | 
fore sufficient to say that the plaintiff underwent ber examination and cross- | 
examination with credit, and that the opposing counsel’s ingenuity failed | 
to extract a single point to her disadvantage. The case for the plaintiff | 
virtually closed on the first day, and on the day following (Thursday) a | 
good deal of time was occupied in an argument as to the liability of a} 
bateh of the partners in the firm of Cannock and Co., whose names were | 


| embodied in the pleadings. The issue was sent to the jury, who decided 


the point in favour of the defendants. Mr. Whiteside then opened fire, 

and in the course of a monster speech promised to produce a new witness, | 
an apprentice to a cabinetmaker, who was ready to swear that he was in 

the carpet-room of Cannock and Co. at the time that Miss Cantwell was 

there under arrest, and that be saw her take the fatal bit of riband from | 
her basket, and drop it between two rolls of oilcloth. On Friday this 

witness, who is a mere boy of 16 or 17, was produced upon the table, and | 
gave testimony very positively to the foregoing effect; but facts were 

subsequently elicited in connexion with this evidence which, to say the 

least, did not appear to strengthen the case either for the defendants or 

the plaintiff. Mr. M’Donough then proceeded to reply, but did not con- 

clude until the day following (Saturday); after which the Chief-Justice 

proceeded to charge the jury. who retired shortly before 2 o’clock, and 

remained in deliberation for upwards of two hours and a-half, when they 

returned a verdict, finding for the plaintiff on the first count—false im- 

prisonment, and awarding £300 damages and 6d.costs. Upon the second 

count--malicious prosecution—the jury did not agree. The jury were then 

discharged. The charge of the Chief-Justice was favourable to the plain- 

tiff. The jury was composed of five Roman Catholics, six Protestants, and 

one Quaker.— Dublin Letter, Feb. 11. 





Wuart 18 sarp at. Bersin on THe arritepe or Great Briraty.—The 
publication of the documents contained in the Blue Book on the Russo- 
Turkish question not only tends most satisfactorily to raise the English 
press in the eyes of the public, as os how well it has been informed 
all the way through, but also at last relieves England from the stigma 
which etiquette and the desire to surround Parliament with a certain nim- 
bus bad drawn on her, by withbolding from publicity those documents 
which would at once bave silenced all slander and unworthy imputations. 
As a sample of the altered tone observed here towards England since the 
opening of Parliament, I extract a few lines from a leader in the Va- 
tional Zeitung, devoted to the peculiar glorification of the 3lst January, 
to which it gives the name of Victoria’s day :— 

“ Each of the Queens that has sat on the English throne has had to wage 
an European war ; though the Roman Catholic Mary lost Calais, the Vir- 
gin Queen Elizabeth successfully resisted the Invincible Armada; good 
Queen Anne brought the war with Louis XIV. to aclose, which procured 
the recognition of the Protestant succession, various territorial conces- 
sions from France in America, Spain’s resignation of Gibraltar and the 
Pillars of Hercules, that stand as the portico to the Mediterranean Sound. 

“ Elizabeth opposed to the Spanish, Anne to the Bourbon, Victoria to 
the Muscovite universal monarchy—is not that a peculiar ordination of 
God? Victoria—it’s a name that sounds well in the ears of the nation 
and of her allies. What champion does not look hopefully to Victoria? 
Her victory this time will be the victory of peoples, the victory of all 
nations.” 

The article continues in an equally agreeable strain to the end, and 
closes with a motto very seldom used by a foreigner, * Rule Britannia.” 
This appears in a paper that, while it has done good service in bringing 
very correct foreign intelligence, has still hitherto devoted a considerable 
amount of energy to picking holes in Jobn Bull’s coat.--Berlin letter, 
Feb. 12. 

Lorp Paumerston.—The following sketch of.the noble Home Secretary 
is given by the London correspondent of the Liverpool Albion :— 

“The juvenile Whig is, to all intents and purposes, as young as ever he 
was. The recess hasn’t made the least alteration in him any more than 
the last half hundred recesses, and to all present appearances he will in 
1894 be precisely the man he is today. He couldn’t look old if he tried, 
and there is seemingly no use in Time trying it on with him. You can’t 








together for their evening meal, and separating, ere the sun was risen, 
for the sporta of the chase, and ali things betokened a response too deep 
for utterance. 

In the ensuing autumn, about two years previous to the above-mentioned 
merry catastrophe, twe pedestrians might have been seen riding upon 
horse-back in a three-wheeled carriage, up to the brow of a precipice 
under the side of a forest, which bad been cut down before the trees had 
begun to take root, and engaged in eating their evening dinner by the 
road-side, in the arms of Morpheus. The eldest of the three gentlemen 
was a young lady, of about fifty-three, and about two years younger 
than the other man, which latter gentleman was, from the manner io 
which she addressed him, evidently her only and youngest daughter. 

The remainder of ber dress consisted of two pair of pantaloons, neatly 
buttoned round the tops of her ears, and elegantly attached by a golden 
strap of unwoven silk, to the axletree of the middle-aged gentleman's 
horse. . 

The third individual, last mentioned, was an old gentleman of about 
twenty-two, whose venerable features disclosed the livid hue of: the Si- 
berian negro. His bald head was profusely covered with long silver locks 
of sandy jet, and which he had evidently lost during a severe attack of 
sea-sickness, caught from the next-door neighbour, who resided several 
blocks from him in the country, He also was richly attired in the same 
manner as the lady, being clothed in a worn-out frock coat which was 
seoured by arene under his boots. 

His feet was bare, and, save his gloves, he bad no garments to sh eld 
him from the balmy atmosphere. He had lost both arms just above bis 
collar-bone, and was constrained to wear crutches. This, added to bis 
total blindness, readered him an object of general admiration.—Ertract 
in the * Knickerbocker,” from“ Geordie, or the King’s Pet.” 

How TO MAKE THK BYK LusTROUS.--Place aux Dames! Before com- 
mencing the critique on the week's performances I am not going to write, 
I have to answer a fair correspondent, who, under the signature of “ Ara- 
bella” (which my natural sagacity at once pronounced to be an assumed 
name) first complains that I have neglected the Theatres of late: aud 
next asks me a delicate question touching a certain process of heightening 
female beauty. 

On the complimentary charge of having been neglectful, my reply is 
two-fold. There has been nothing: doing at the Theatres which demanded 
critical attention, unless you consider Brooke at Drury Lane and Miss 
Cushman at the Haymarket—both playing old and well known parts— 
ought to have coerced a critic to rab his opera-glass, and rub up Ariztotle. 
You may consider that deoutological. Privately, 1 differ from you. But, 
at any rate, L bave had my reasous for staying away, which the reader—-es- 
seaially the female reader-- would acknowledge as sufficient. Next week, ine 
deed, theré will be novelties, To-night the Haymarket produces a comedy ; 
on Monday, the Olympic, a legendary drama. I have been reading 
Longinus aud Mr. Blair ia anticipation. 

The postecript question put by “ Arabella” is the following :—Is it trae 
that women stand over the fumes of charcoal to make their eyes more 
bright? Arabella doubts it, but has heard it gravely stated ; Vivian has 
not beard it stated, but he gravely doubts. Opium gives an unusual dis- 
tension to the pupil of the eye; but the effect is not permanent. and after 
repeating that dangerous experiment a few times the effect ceases alto- 
gether. Rouge gives lustre to the eye—but unhappily rouge itself is dis- 
cernible, and its moral effect on the bebolder is dangerous. I know but of 
two safe, certain, wholesome methods of increasing the lustrous splendour 
of the eye :—the first is active exrercise—the second is to look into the eyes 
of one traly loved, and let the soul flash incommunicable meanings into 
the soul of some “ wretch” like VivIAy, 
—London Leader. 


Tue Ins Lapy accesep or Tuxrr.—The Case of Miss Margaret Cant- 
well against Messrs, Cannock and White, the proprietors of one of the Dublin 
monster drapery houses, is again before the public, the arena being shift- 
ed from the Commission Court to the more imposing tribunal of the Queen’s 





Bench, with the Lord Chief Juatice aud a special jury for the arbiters of | 


the great legal contest. The lady, who it may be recollected was fully 
acquitted of « charge of having purloined a yard or two of velvet riband, 
has brought an action for false imprisonment, &c., against her prosecutors, 
and for four whole days “ popular” excitement has been strained toa pitch 
that might lead one to suppose that the issue involved the settlement of 
the question which just now agitates all Europe. The damages were laid 
at £5,000. As upon the former occasien, the chiefs of the nisi prius bar 
were draughted into the service of the belligerents, and with such practi- 
sed hands as Messrs. Whiteside and Fitzgerald (who have ‘paired off” 
from their Parliamentary duties until the “after sittings” have concla- 


associate the idea of age with Palmerston. Assuredly the waters of the 
Exe must contain the real elixir vite, and no wonder he should resist to 
the death any design of disfranchising a borough that boasts so invigora- 
ting astreamlet. Unlike almost any other old man in the world, he 
doesn’t get fat, and he doesn’t get thiu; he doesn’t stoop ; be doesn’t tot- 
ter; he doesn’t use a stick, nor a wig, nov a list-shoe, nor a top-coat ; 
and, having squelched so many mufls, of course he doesn’t wear a muffler, 
nor does he look as if he ever could, would, or should do anything of the 
kind, See him in what weather you will, you will always find him in the 
same temperature—always equable, always serene, yet always genial. 
Hail, rain, or snow, out of doors, it was always sunshine with him. In 
the dog-days or in December other men come into the House either pan- 
ting like so many semi-calcined sugar bakers, or shivering like recently 
submerged skaters dragged out of the Serpentine. But be the thermo- 
meter at 99 of Fabrenheit or 04 of Reaumur, Palmerston is corporally 
never either hot or cold, and mentally the medium is seemingly ever the 
same. Not his the smooth reserve, the decorous self-possession of Glad- 
stone or of Sydney Herbert, which, if it never ruffles, yet never animates. 
At ease with himself, he puts every one around him at ease too. Just 
now he is deep in sewers ; and really to look at him you would fancy that 
he had never been at any other than parochial subterranean work in his 
life ; that he had never mined a Teutonic plotter, or been-countermined 
by an Austrian ditto since he was born. Well, the time will come some 
day or other, when he’ll make a clean breast of it, dead or alive ; and as- 
tonished will mankind be not less at the magnitude of the revelations 
than at the fatuity of the public who could so long bave permitted their 
concealment and have consented to the employment of a mind like his in 
the contraction of Farringdon Market or the enlargement of the footway 
of Blackfriars-bridge.”’ 





INCONSISTENCIES !--A person arguing “ merely to elicit the truth,” and 
losing his temper because he gets the worst of the argument !—Clergy- 
mou complaining of the ignorance of the people, and yet opposing every 
plan for National education !— Scotchmen, full of Scotch grievances, 
leaving the country they make such a fuss about!—Peace Society men 
breathing universal brotherhood, and indulging in inflammatory language 
that is more than likely to lead to a breach of the peace !—High-tiited 
ladies sympathising deeply with the slaves of America, and keeping up a 
number of millions working all night, because they must have their 
dresses sent home by a certain time!—Magistrates building the costliest 
prisons, aud not erecting a single school!—Irish members always abusing 
the Government, and yet too happy to accept a situation under it!--Agri- 
culturists paying enormous prices for Peruvian Guano, and yet allowing 
all the London Sewerage to be wasted in the Thames !--Tradesmen giv- 
ing their daughters the education of fine young ladies, and expecting 
them to mind the shop!--Condemning a boy to prison for stealing a hand- 
kerchief, and yet allowing 2 wealthy shopkeeper, who has been convicted 
several times of using false weights, to get off with a small fine!—Patriots 
declaiming loudly about the liberty of the subject, and putting their ser- 
vants in livery !—Exeter Hall, whilst there is so much darkness at home. 
seating missionaries abroad to enlighten the heathens !--Government, 
seeing the charitable necessity of a ten-hours’ bill in the cotton-mills, not 
passing a similar measure for the benefit of the tailors, the slopsellers, 
milliners, needlewomen, and other oppressed classes, with whom the hours 
of working are only limited by the will of the master! 





Mr. Layarp anp tire Coxporation oF Lonpon.—The gilt box in which 
the freedom to Mr. Layard was contained consists entirely of copies from 
the Nimroud marbles, so appropriated as to form the decoration of the 
box, and also to illustrate the manners and customs of the ancient Assy- 
rians. At each angle are placed the man-beaded bull and lion; between 
these are relievos ef the “* Lion Hunt,’’ exhibiting their sports and pas- 
times—-the Assyrian horsemen pressing and overthrowing the Arabs, as 
exemplifying their military prowess—the King in his chariot led in pomp 
through the city, suggesting the existence of municipal freedom in those 
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tory, and illustrate the early habits of the human race, and for his inde- 
fatigable labour and skill, oy which this country has been enabled to 
place such valuable memorials of ancient grandeur amongst the collec- 
tions of the British Museum.” The inscription is a copy of the resolution 


to confer the freedom as originally proposed by Mr. Bennoch, who is no 
longer a member of the Court. 





Wuat Next?—We find the following in a fashionable con —_ 

“ Earl Granville entertained at dinner on Tuesday Lord Aberdeen, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Bright, M.P.” 

This heterogeneous dinner party has suggested the following reflections 
to the Daily Vews :— 

Earl Granville has not read Boswell’s Johnson for nothing. He has 
profited by Jumie’s record of the amiable and exhilarating interview he 
brought to pass between Samuel Johnson and Jobn Wikes. As in the 
case of “the happy united family,” good eating was the reconciling 
medium. Ear] Granville has availed himself of Boswell’s recipe, and, with 
incredible success, brought into harmonious contact two individuals as much 
the moral antipodes of each other as Johnson and Wikes, both az uncompro- 
mising polemics as the former. It must have been charming to see Mr. 
Bright and the Bishop of Oxford hob nobbing while Lord Aberdeen looked 
blandly on. The Rev. Mr. Cumming is right; the millennium must be 
drawing near. Thehero of “the great Gorliam case”’—-the fierce denoun- 
cer of catholic emancipation—the ultra-asserter of episcopal supremacy 
—must have felt queerish between the fidus .dchates of Peel and the volun- 
tary M.P. Who will his Lordship bring together next for his own and 
his guests’ amusement’? Shall we hear of Mr. Cobden seated at his table 
between Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli? or Mr. Hudson beside Mr. Dan- 
eombe ? 

Deatu or «a “Cuanacter.”--A Jew named Cohen, who followed the 
trade of a pencilmaker, and who had been a resident of Dublin as long ag 
the memory of the “oldest inhabitant” can be taxed, died about three 
weeks since at the obscure house on the outskirts of the city in which for 
so many years he plied his business. Although living, to all outward ap- 
pearances, in a state of wretchedness to which the case of old Elwes is 
the nearest parallel, he was known to be possessed of an amount of wealth 
which, falling short of the fabulous sums assigned to the possessor by 
those about him, was nevertheless very considerable, even at the lowest 
calculation. As yet the exact figure is not known, but it is believed that 
the sum will prove to be not under, if not above, £60,000. With the ex- 
ception of some trifling annuities to two poor relatives in England, and 
another of £100 a year to the Jewish congregation in Dublin, the whole 
of the property is demised to the Hebrew charitable institutions of Lon- 
don. A brother of Baron Rothschild is the executor of the will. Anec- 
dotes of the penurious habits of the deceased, and of the privations he 
submitted to for the last 30 years of his life, would go far towards the 
production of a volume. 

Joun Martin.—The last accounts received of the state of this eminent 
artist leave but little hope of his ever resuming his interesting labours, 
When we first announced to the public the unfortunate attack of paralysis 
that deprived him of speech, and of the use of his right hand, hopes were 
entertained of a favourable change, but months have passed away and he 
is still unable to be removed home from the Isle of Man ; and, to add to 
the calamity and danger he has so far lost the use of his legs that he can- 
not, without assistance, walk across his room. It is true that his sight, 
his hearing, and mental faculties appear as clear and unimpaired as ever, 
but to a man so full of strength, activity, and energy as he has ever been, 
the change is equally sad and fearful. He had many commissions in band, 
but we fear that his brilliant career of genius and industry is closed.— 

London Observer, Feb. 12. 











THREATENED INVASION OF AUSTRALIA.—Somebody in Australia is said 
to be somewhat alarmed, because some Russian ship is said to be sailing 
about in some part of the Pacific. The nervous party, of whom there are 
always numbers waiting to be shocked and shaken by the wires of the elec- 
tric telegraph, will of course be thrown into immense trepidation by the 
possibility that the Emperor of Russia, tempted by the gold, may con- 
template the invasion of Australia. Society has always a quantity of 
quakers ready to go offinto a fit of panic at one of Rumour’s faintest re- 
ports, and we hear that a meeting has already been held in Melbourne by 
a few tremulous inhabitants, to consider the best means of fortifying the 
coasts. 

We shall be glad to hear of any progress that may be made in this no- 
table project for protecting several thousands of miles of sea shore, against 
the one apocryphal ship now rumoured to be pursuing some apocryphal 
voyage, for some very apocryphal purpose in some apocryphal part 
of the Pacific. For our own parts we do not believe that the Empe- 
ror of Russia’s projects tend in any way towards the Pacific, and we hope 
therefore that the nervous settlers who have met to fortify Australia, will 
settle down quietly to the more laudable task of fortifying their own 
nerves.— Punch. 

A Sreamer To Carry Ten Tuovsanp Mey.—At the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, on Wednesday, the 15th ult., 
the chairman said the opinions of practical men and of steam navigation 
companies in favour of large vessels had led to the extension of the di- 
mensions of steam-ships ; and whatever steam navigation companies 
might say on the subject, it was well known they had always congratula- 
ted themselves when they had succeeded in completing a steamer larger 
than the ordinary size. In the report of last year the directors went upon 
the calculation of fifteen knots an hour, but it was now well understood 
that that rate was by no means a great speed, and he had no doubt many 
of the gentlemen present had heard of a report that a steam-vessel was to 
be constructed to make the passage from America to this country in six 
days. But, whatever the speed the vessel spoken of might attain, it was 
evident that the desire to increase the speed of steam-vessels had recently 
received a considerable impulse. The warlike movements that were now 
going on in this country must forcibly strike us with the utility of moving 
rapidly large numbers of men ; and the importance, in this respect, of the 
class of vesseis which this company desired to construct, would be best un- 
derstood when hestated that the one now being built would take out the 
whole of the 10,000 men the Goverament were sending to the East. 








RvLeRs OF THE Wortp IN 1853.--Perhaps the following table, recently 
met with in a foreign journal, may be thought of sufficient interest to 
make a note of. In these unsettled times, and in case of a general war, 
how much might be changed! There are at present 83 empires, monarch- 
ies, republics, principalities, duchies, and electorates. There are 6 empe- 
rors, inc’uning his sable Highness Faustin L., of St. Domingo; 16 kings, 
nuwvering among them Jamaco, King of all the Mosquitoes,’and also 
those of Dahomey and the Sandwich Islands ; 5 queens, including Rana- 
vala of Madagascar, and Pomare of the Society Islands ; 18 presidents, 10 
reigning princes,7 grand dukes, 10 dukes, 1 pope, 2 sultans, of Borneo and 
Turkey ; 2 governors, of Entrerios and Corrientes ; 1 viceroy, of Egypt ; 
1 shah, of Persia; 1 imaum, of Muscat ; 1 ameer, of Cabul; 1 bey, Tu. 
nis ; and lastly, 1 director, of Nicaragua, 

SvicrpE or 4 Monxey.—We read in the Courrier dela Gironde: “We 
are informed of the much-to-be-lamented death of one of the actors who 
last year obtained brilliant success at the Variétés, in the piece called 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The public will not have forgotten the monkey who 
acquitted himself so admirably in the partofCocambo. This quadruped 
artist has just put an end to his existence by swallowing laudanum. It 
has been supposed that he was driven to commit the rash act by grief at 
being banished from the scene of his histrionic displays, but our private 
information enables us to state that he drank the laudanum mistaking it 
for brandy, for which he had unfortunately acquired a taste while on the 
metropolitan boards.” 


CarpinaL WisreMan.--We believe that events will confirm the report 
with reference to Cardinal Wiseman, which appeared in our columns some 
time back, and which was contradicted by one Roman Catholic.contem- 
porary and doubted by another. It bas, we believe, been for some 
determined at Rome that the Cardinal will not return to England, or that, 
if he does, it will be only for a short time, to settle some of the temporal 
and spiritual affairs of his community. At all events, it is known that he 
has taken a palace adjoining the parish church in Rome of which he is 
rector, as one of the College of Cardinals, and that his carriage and horses 








| early times—and the winged deities kneeling before the sacred tree, as 

proving their sense of religion, though idolatrous. The mouldings have | 
been selected from the specimens of tiles. and bricks preserved in the Bri- | 
tish Museum, and on the cover is represented the Feroschbu, or deity of | 
the Assyrians, in’ the attitude of benediction. Under the cover are the 
arms of Mr. Layard, connected with those of the city by a graceful scroll, | 
and underneath is the following inscription :—** At a Court of Common) 
Council, holden in the Guildhall, on the 3rd day of March, 1853, it was | 
resolved unanimously that the freedom of the City of London in a box, of | 
the value of 50 guineas, be presented to Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. 

M.P., &c., as a testimonial of bis persevering and zealous exertions in the | 





ded), together with Messrs. M’Donough and Fitzgibbon, there were no 
grounds for apprehending any deficiency in the supply of forensic elo- | 





discovery of the long-lost remains of Eastern antiquity, and for reseuing | 
them in so perfect a state as to demonstrate the accuracy of Sacred his- 





have been sent for from England. It is generally supposed that the Car- 
dinal will still retain the title of an English archbishop, and that either 


| the Right Rev. Dr. Grant, of Southwark, will administer the spiritual 


affairs of the metropolitan district, or else that Dr. Ulathorne, of Bir- 


| mingham, will be translated. It is ramonred that the 


will be anything but displeasing to a large portion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity. —.Morning Chronicle. 





Two or Lorp Noxscry’s Joxes.—Lord Norbury was in Tipperary, tak- 
ing what he used to call his health-ride. One of the county gentlemen, @ 
Mr. Pepper, joined him, but this deponent saith not w he was 
mounted on “ The White Horse of the Peppers.’ His steed, however, was 
bandsome and spirited, and Norbury (who was an exvellent judge—of 


























horseflesh id him some compliments on the animal. 

life, eb 7” . Pepper answered. “ So much, that he threw me over bis | 
head, the other day.” “ Named him yet!” Mx. Pepper said that be had» 
not. “ Why, then,” said the joker, ~ considering who you are, and how he | 
has served you, suppose you call him Pepper-caster /” 

In 1816, when Prince Leopold, who was only a Serene Highness, was 
about marrying the Princess Charlotte of Wales, he was complimented 
by her father, then Prince Regent of England, with the title of “ Royal | 
Highness.” This was spoken of before Lord Norbury, who remarked that | 
“ Marriage was the true way of making a man lose bis serenity.” 


| 

Two or Tom Moors’s Memonanpa.—Scott’s story of the man whom | 
they persuaded that the place he was walking in was very full of adders ; | 
his fancying he felt an adder in his foot, and striking his foot violently 
with his stick, in order to kill it; hearing a hiss from out the boot, and 
then (as Scott said) “ pelting away” at it again with his stick.. “ Ah, | 
now he is silent, I think I bave done for him ;” then taking off his boot, 
and finding that it was his watch which had sli down there, and 
which he had been thus hammering away at, the biss having been the 
sound of the spring breaking. Scott's acting of this story admirable. 

Nugee called with the first sketch of my coat to try it on: said he would 
dress me better than ever I was dressed in my life: “ There’s not much of 
you, sir,” he said, “and therefore my object must be to make the most I 
ean of you.” Quite a jewel of a man this Nugee: have gone to him in 
consequence of my former tailor being bankrupt. 


PuNISHMENTS IN SwitzERLANp.—A punishment lately awarded in the 
canton of Unterwalden, for an assault which caused ultimate death, is a 
curious example of criminal legislation in one of the primitive Swiss can- 
tons. The criminal was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, destitution for life of political rights, a fine of 300 francs and 
the expenses of the trial, exposure for a quarter of an hour in the market 
place, a public flogging by the hands of the hangman, and lastly, to be 
taken through all the parishes of the canton and to hear in each, on his 
knees, a sermon from the parish priest on the subject of his crime. 


A Curtine-Matcu.—A Grand Bonspiel, of several rinks, came off late] 
at Quebec—the Scotch against all comers—in which they were victori- 
ous ; but four plucky young Canadians, not satisfied, challenged any four 
of the conquerors to play them a final match, in which they, in their turn, 
were triumphant, winning handsomely, as by the score below.—This says 
much for the progress this noble game is making among us, when four 
Canucks can be found to beat the sons of Au!d Scotia at their ain game: 
Canadian—Roberts, Ashworth, Dean, Paterson: 17.—-Scotch—Allan, La- 
kem, Anderson, Dalgleish: 9.—.Montreal Herald, March 4. 


LocaL AppiicaTion or CuLonororm.—-The Gazette des Hopitauz states 
that Professor Nélaton bas employed in his clinical lecture a new instra- 
ment intended for the local application of an anesthetic agent. After 
directing a current of the vapour of chloroform on an abscess in the sole 
of the foot of a patient, he was able to make an incision in it without his 
evincing by the slightest movement that he was sensible of any pain. 
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PROBLEM No. 271, By L. R. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 270. 


White. Black. 
1. BwQR5S. | P moves, 
2RwQsBS K moves. 


3. R checkmates. 
[We would suggest to the author of the above Problem its capability of ano- 
ther solution :—1. K tks P ;—2. R to K B 5 ;—3. R checkmates. | 


To Corresronpents._-J. G. E. A neat termination, certainly ; but scarcely 
suited to a diagram.—F. B. We should not feel justified in publishing your last 
contribution, without some explanation—which would deprive the Problem of its 
chief point of interest.—J. M. H. We must decline printing the position which 

ou enclose, and must add that we never take the trouble of examining Prob- 
ems when forwarded without solutions, 





Butwer Lyrron’s Fattures.—‘ Perhaps it may encourage younger 
writers if I remind them that I was not successful at first in any one line 
that I attempted. My first attempts at prose composition were refused 
admittance into a magazine. My first novel was very little read, and it 
is not included in the general collection of my works. My first poetry 
was thought detestable—and my first play very narrowly escaped being 
damned. —_—_— 

Guano.—-It appears that the report of the engineers appointed by the 
Peruvian Government to measure the quantity of guano remaining at 
Chincha Islands states the total to be 12.376,100 tons of measurement, or 
16,501,466 tons of weight. A previous estimate had fixed the amount at 
25,000,000 tons, while according to the recent supposition of the comman- 
der of the British squadron in the Pacific, from data furnished to him by 
Mr. M‘Intosh, naval instructor, it did not exceed 8,600,000. 





A Few or tHe Loypon Traves.—London according to the “ Directory,” 
contains 2500 bakers, 990 buttermen and cheesemongers, 1700 butchers, 
3000 grocers and teadealers, 900 established dairykeepers, 400 fishmongers 
1300 greengrocers and fruiterers. The total number of dealers in provi- 
sions and unstimulating liquors is 10,790; whilst that of the licensed, 
public-houses alone exceeds 11,000. 





Screntiric AGREEMENT.—A California paper tells the story of a show- 
mau who delighted an “ appreciating public” with a view of the Mammoth 
Cave. It was his custom, as each scene was exhibited, to explain it. When 
the great cave came to view, he stepped forward and said, “ Ladies and 
ene this is a great phenomena, indeed the greatest in the world. 

he learned of all naticas have visited it; but while none could as 
to the cause which had produced it. tbey all came to this grand conclusion, 
that it was one of the rsost tremendous holes in the ground they had ever 
seen.” 


A Goop OPENING FOR AN ENTERPRISING YOUNG MAN.—The Haease Chief 
offers one thousand head of horses to any respectable white young man, 
well recommended, who will marry his daughter—a girl of about eighteen 
—settle down among them and teach them agriculture. The horses are 
worth from fifty to eighty thousand dollars. I have seen this valuable 
nigh ck She is about the medium size, with tolerable regular features 
high cheek bones, sloping forehead, black eyes and dark hair. Her form 
is square and stout. Her long hair fell over her shoulders, profusely or- 


namented with beads and shells. Her step is light and proud, her gait 


A MELancHoLy Trursa.—In these days half our diseases come from the 





neglect of our body in the overwork of the brain. | foe dey ape A the 
wear and tear of bour anf tatellect go on withodt pause or oof pity — 


We live longer than our forefathers, bat we suffer more from 4 
artificial anxieties and They fatigued only the muscles, we exhaust 
the finer strength of the es; and, when we send impatiently to the 


“ Has plenty of | doctor, it is ten to one but what he finds the acute complaint, 


Zhe Avion. 


which is all 
that we perceive, connected with some chronic menta! irritation, or some 
uowholesome inveteracy of habit.— Sir Bulwer Lytton at Edinburgh. 


Sroprmxc rue Svrriies.—Information bas been received, from a source 
in which we place the utmost reliance, but which we are not at liberty just 
now more directly to indicate, that a Government officer has been round 
the manufactories in our immediate neighbourhood within the last few 
days, and that one of the effects of his visit has been the placing of the 
Ordnance mark upon some machinery on the premires of one of our most 
eminent firms. The machinery in question, it is said, was intended for 
the Russian Government.— Greenwich Observer. 
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THE NEBRASKA QUESTION. 
NOW READY. 
THE NEBRASKA QUESTION Comta'ning 
I Sketch of the Misseur! Comprowtee Debate. 
Daniel Webster's letter on the Missourl Compromise 
1. Prante) Webster's Letter on Texas Annexation 
Danie! Webster's Letter on (regen Oreeetsation 
Damel Webster's Letter on the Compromise of LAR, 
Reward s Mpeech, llth March lao 
VII. Report Douglas on the Nebraska Question . 


and the Rpeeches of Senators DOUGLAS, CHASE, SMITH RVERETT, WAPR, RADORR, 
BEWARD and SUMNER. Ere. Pape 2 





heonator 


ALSO, 


THE WORKINGMAN'’S WAY IN THE WORLD | betng te Autobtesraphy of « Journey - 


. , — A man Printer, By Charies Manly Smith, author of '' Curiosities of London Life’ VSme. cloth. 61 
A RarLroap Can wirnovt Wueers.— Wedgesday afternoon, when a long Written by e man of genius and of most exuweordinary powers of description =o -y - 
freight train over the Northern Road reached Lowell, it was discovered | '” The work te certainly interesting and combines with trath the interest of fed ry 
. . ‘or * , lore 4 ped uml " J) eth ve oi ° - 
that one of the cars was minus wheels. It was subsequently ascertained | end Magdetm ¥ ae ton mp 


that the accident occurred at North Chelmsford, where two lengths of rails 
(thirty-six feet) were detached from their connection. Twenty-four cars 
passed over this break in safety, and without attracting the notice of any 
one in the train. The car without wheels hung safely by the couplings. — 
Lowell Courier, Feb, 24. 

A Comrrenensivé Petiriox.—An eccentric beggar thus laconically ad- 
dressed a lady :—“ Will you, ma’am, give me a drink of water, for I am 
so hungry I don’t know where tostay to-night?’ Wedoubt whether more 
meaning could be embodied in so few words. 


a “AS GOVERNESS. 


LADY, FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, duly qualified, desires to find tmmediate 
f employment as Teacher, in a School or in Private Families for a few hours during the day 
Her daughter also, aged 19 is in want of a situation, as Teacher or Governess 
Vor recommendations and particulars, apply to 
Mr. RICHARD BELL, 45 Wall Street 


AS GOVERNESS, 


N ENGLISH LADY, whose present Engagement will terminate in a fer monthe, 
is desirous of forming a similar one. Her instruction comprises French (acquired by a resi 
dence in Paris), Italian, Music and Drawing, with al! that relates to a polite nd sound EBoglish 
education. The highest testimonials can be offered. Young children not objected to 
Address *' Z. 7." Post office, Washington, D. « 











DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO... 83 South Street, New Vork.— 
Issue Drafts payable at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, BOOTLAND AND WALES 
Giyon, Mills & Co., Bankers, London National Bank of Scotland. (ilasgow Bowman, Grin 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in lreland. 
Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & ©CO., 
Agents of Ue Swatlow- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships 

SS South street, New York. 

Sp REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt dtten'ion, and be forwarded as directed 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpoo! and London, can do so by applying as 





above. maré4—3m, 
PROFESSIONAL CARD. 
RS. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Profer 
ng, No. 10 Carr Il Place, Bleecker Street Mre FE. Lo 


fessor of Italian and English Sin. 
der’s system of teaching, tested by thirteen years successful practice in New York, insures a rapid 
and perfect developement of voice, purity of style, and brilliancy of execution. For terms, Ac, 
apply personally or by letter at 10 Carroll Place. 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application cap also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis septld éms. 








EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £) and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
CENTER & CO. 

cor. Old Slip and Wester Street, New 


-GOUPIL & CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No, 46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings 

1. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle del’ Ecole des Beaux Arte), con 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by Henrique! i: upont, after the great Freseo by De la Roche, 

Size of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets Price. plein prints, 
S37 ©) per set This Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prive (4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy tm 1ES4, i« also the ently Plate Kograving tor which « me 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 

2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheer. 
16 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50. 

8. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
national picture by Leutre. Size 38 by 223, inches, Price, plain prints, $15; coloured in exqui 
site style $25. 

The usual! discount to the trade. 

Messrs. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to thet: rich and varied 
assortment of Artists’ Materials, 

N.B.—Catalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers and Printsellers, No. 353 Broadway, N. Y. 


i I AVE great gratification in being able to announce for the first time in America the gra‘ultous 
exhibition at an early day, in connection with the publication of two important engravings 
therefrom, the following chef-d’ceuvres of their respective artists 
A GLIMPSE AT AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. By J. F. Herring, Req 
George Patterson in the highest style of mezzotint, as a companion to Landseer '« 
Hawking de 


For Sale by 
Oct8—6ms. 


fork 


Size 10 by 


Engraved by 

** Return from 
AND 

CURIST TEACHING HUMILITY. By Robert Scott Lander 
W. T. Davey, of the same size and in similar style 

The exhibition will take place in their gallery and notice given of the time. 

CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION 


Being now engraved by 


eS nh hin 5 den Caer wenbéces>and Ghndi $10 
Prints on India paper. 16 
Proofs on India paper . o« yw 
Proofs before letter on India paper. ....... ” 
Artists’ proofs on India paper........ 0 


Feb25—2t, 
~ GOOD BOOKS ON EUROPE AND THE BAST. 


I. JERMANN’S PICTURES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 12mo, cloth, #0 cent« 

‘In « brief compass, a correct idea of Russian Life and Manneys,’'—Springfield Repuidican, 

Il. WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. Il2mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** A brilliant and most instructive work. ’’—Courter. 

III. EOTHAN.: or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the Kast. 12mo, cloth, # cents. 

** Nothing so sparkling, so graphic, so truthtul, bas issued from the press in many a day. 
London Critic. 

IV. EUROPE PAST AND PRESENT: A comprehensive Manual of Eurepean History and 
Geography. By F.H. Ungewitter. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

‘\ A treasure-house of information accurately compressed.''—Churchman. 

Vv. PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. Third edition. 2 vole. 12mo, with illus 
trations, $2 50. 

** A rich and reliable mass of Kuropean Information ''—I’hiladelphia Couréer. 

** We know not of another travel book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instructive 
as this.’’—Boston Post. 

VI. VIEWS-A-FOOT; Or, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND ®#TAFF. By 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** Among « hundred volumes already issued on the subject, it seems to us the best and liveliest.’ 
— London Athenaum., 

VII. CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 12mo, cloth, $1 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
NOW COMPLETED. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
26 and Supplement. Price % cents. Containing & splendid b 

The present quadruple part and Supplement complete this work. It contains ten pages of let 
ter press, and eight pages of illustrations, over and above the promised number—presented to sub 
seribers gratis. 

Subscribers to the Record can be supplied with cloth covers for binding the volume, as follows 
plain covers 50 cents, bevelled covers (5 cents . or subseribers can have their sets bound, by send- 
ing them to the publishers. Plain at 75 cents, bevelled $1. 


IN A PEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART AND INDUSTRY. Illustrated with over 40 drawings 
from the New York Exhitntion. One «plendid 4to volume. 

The entire cost of this superb work exceeds forty thousend dollars. In addition to its profuse 
illustrations, it contains « series of —y yy? on subjects con with Selence and the 
Fine Arts, contributed by the Editors (Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., and ©. R. Goodrich, Keq.,) and 
other eminent writers. 





Nos. Z to 


“It is an exeeedingly handsome work .”’—London Athenaeum. 
“The most meritorious work, in a strietly artistic sense ever undertaken here." —Seirntiji- 
American. 





IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORES 
BY THE REV. JNO. CUMMING, D.D., OF LONDON. 
Dedicated by permission to The Hoxsovessix Assert Lawrence. 
The Volumes of this Series are all uniform in size, and in elegantly gilt cloth bindings. Price $1. 
lL. APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, er Lectures on the Book of Revelation, Ist Reries, by the 








Rev. John Cumming, D.D., Detivered in Exeter Hall, and Crown Uourt Church, London. New 
Edition—revised corrected two Indexes. 

Il. APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, or Lectures on the Book of Revelation, 2nd Series, by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

Ill. PROPHETIC STUDIES, or Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D. 

IV. VOICES OF THE DAY, by the Rev. Jobu Comming, D_D. 

¥. VOICES OF THE NIGHT, by the Rev. John Comming, D.D. 

VIL. VOICES OF THE DEAD, by the Rev. Joho Ourmuing, DD. 

Other volumes completing the writir xs of this distinguished divine are in course of preparation, 
and will be announced when ready. 

VIRTUR, SON & CO., % John Street, New York, and sold by all Booksellers. 
F° R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATS MAIL PTRAMSUIP ATLANTIC Capt 

J. We Sveainship with the U Atates Kurope positively 


. ue (os pied Mails for 
on Saturday, March 18th, st 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
secured until for 


Fer ro 5 ed ee 





for 


unequalled sconmmedstions 
For fexght or pang, bang PPWARD K. 6d) 


Paesetyere 


rap op ped pide by lly AM. 
The steamship CIFIC will eases’ the 47 CAN TIC and eal April Ist, 104. 





It will be read with no emall degree of interest by (he professional brethres of the author, as 

by all he fir wel! told tale of a work ingmen. ''— Meee Aus 

theowe to th end out of tt reer weed 

mily amusing a © a* inetreetive beok, telling hx ‘he obeearity eute ite 

t a e world with energy, perseverance and integrity at vy Petly K wt herter her 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. Ny James Brace. timo Geth. Gi @ 

* A series of personal sketches of distinguished Individuals of al) ages, embracing pen and ink 

portraits of near sixty persons, from Rapphe down to Madame de Mtael They show much re 
oneese that interest which «a hes to the private life ef howe whose names are known 

ew Haven Journea J 





 attrections 


















bot! Nyraces Da 








ender 

many autherities having evidently been conpalied by the 
me 

olume will be valuable. Definite enongh to give them a real 

inent Influences ef thelr charneter, thelr beamty will etimealate 

ay the foundation for the true culture of the mind and beart."’ 







author in their pr b 
* To young people eepecially th 
acquaintance with the life and pr« 
to a research in history whieh m 
~— New Redford Mercury 

“ They are comprehenelve, well written and jadicious, beth In the scleetion of wubjects and the 
manner of treating them. ''— Moston Atlas 
* The author has painted tn minute touches the characteristics of each, with various persone! 
details, al! interesting, and #!! caleulaied to turnish to the mind's e)¢ « complete portraiture of the 
individual described ''—Alaeny Anicherborker 

** The sheiches are terse and cannot but entertain the reader.’'—Noecketer Dadly Union 


J. & REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nasean Mtreet, New York 
UP THB RIVER. 
l vol, 12mo, with M elegant Begrravings from origina! 





UP THE RIVER. By F. Ww 
designs. $125. Third Thousand 


* A new and invaluable vein is opened by one who wields « honeydropplng pew Ile pletares 
of country life are genuine master pieces, be describes the fagniiiar facts of natoval hietery * 
daily pase before bis eyes with all the charming nalveteot old White, of BeTbourne , and silly in 
troduces into his pleasant narrative a wish homour that ls quite ivrestembie Oar pratee of 
these letters ts not prompted by the fame of the author, for we bad learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they ere from the pen of a writer « originality @ d vigoer bave already 
made him a faveurtte with the public literary Critique in he New York Pribune 

** He makes rare pictores with a pen Whether he deseribes a roetic pate, « rat, « robin, & 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen's nest, or an lee-etorm, it ts always just the thing Wie animale 
seem to me as true to nature as if painted by Landscer, bis birds as If done by Awdubon, inant 
mate things as beer Joes and pipes in painting, hy Ostende, landscaper as beantiful as it pat on 
canvas by Clande iy Correspondence of Knickerbocker 

** It te full of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the new mown hay te therein, 
with touches of pathos, and good hearted feeling , while, through all, in « hidden stream of mele 
dy, like a clear rill, rane the ewer varsing, cunning facile etyle of one of the most captiveting 
imagery writers of the day N.Y. Daily Time 

* A casket of golden hearted thoughts deftly arranged and daintily garnished with ornaments, 
as simple as they are tasteful.''—A nickerto he 

** Abounding with choice morrels of delleate wit sly stabs at the frivelities of soelety, and pe 
thetic appeals to the sentiments, the book |* a literary loast, « pew to all mankind "'— Nowgh Notes 

* There are few books in which the Rnglieh language ls written with each parity and :aste, and 
we cordially commend the book to all who ‘ lowe the charme which natare \o her votary yie 


—Springfcdd 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 146 Naewau et. 


Shelton 
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Just publlebed by 


MARIE LOUISE—BY EMILIE CARLEN 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUNLICN THIS WREK. 


Translated trom the Swedieh of Kiniy® 
‘Row of TH 


MARIE LOULSEK, or, The Opposite Neighbours 
Carles, author of * Joln, or ft a Coasin in band worth two Cownts in the Pork,” 
theton,* The Pirthright,"’ & 1 vol, Sve, paper cover, 26 cents 

The author of this Swedish tale, if she bas not the signifieant name of Predertha Bremer de 
serves as highly the valoe of her sex, for her gift in portreayigg: (he finest nateres, and giving to 
her readers vot only much to charm and Interest, bot eogwer ¥.. for earmest thougit, which may 
ripen into the beautifal characters she eo skiliully de; lets The present volume will add to ber 
celebrity 


D. A. & Co. have recently published by the same Author 


JOUN ; or, Tee Cousin to Hand Worth Two Counts in a Bash, By Kevitie Carlen, Translated 
from the original Rwedi«t l vol, @vo. Paper *, 26 conte 

‘A remarkably well written story, fll of pleasant incidents and love suenes, with some alight 
touches of humor " '— Amervoan Courter 
of the Gheamfal, chatty kind." — Meening Pot 
t novel, while there ie the same ingenuity and weet plc 
tures of fee and character,’ — Ite » Kventag Transertpt 

‘ While she is Miss 4Mremer’s equal in the portrayal of domestle scenes, he has wore vigour of 
conception and strength of sentinbnt Palladium 










POPULAR NOVELS, &c., FOR FAMILY READING. 
PURLIFHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 248 BROADWAY, 


*," The prices affixed are for paper covers ; mort of the works may be bad in cloth at 25 cents 
per volume extra 


ATTIC PHILOBOPHY in Paris, 12mo. Price & cents 
AGUILER'S DAYS OF BRUCK, 2 vole, #1 
" HOME SCENES, & cents 
‘ MOTHER'S RECOMPENBE, & cont« 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP, & cents 
WOMEN OF ISRAEL, 2 vole, $1 
“s VALE OF CRDARS, 00 cents 
BALLET-GIRL. The Natoral History of the Mallet Girl 
BASIL. By W. Wilkie Collins, L2mo, W cents 
BRACES FAWN OF THE PALE FACES. l2mo, cents. 
BUSY MOMENTS of an Idle Woman, 12mo, # cents 
BALDWIN’S FLUSH TIMES in Minsissippland Alabama. With iliuetrations, 12mo, $l % 
CARLEN (Bmelie) JOMIN ; or, Is a Cousin to the Hand worth Two Counts te the Besh, We. 
CROWE (Catherine) LINNY LOCKWOOD, @vo, @ cents 
CYRILLA. By the author of “ The Initials,’ fvo, 1 cents 
DUMAS, MAGURITE DE VALOIS. vo, % cent. 
DRURY, A... LIGHT AND SHADE limo, & conte 
DUPUY'S CONSPIRATOR ; A Tale of Aaron err. 12mo, @ conta, 
ELLEN PARRY: or, Trials of the Heart. 12mo, %# cents. 
ELLI®’'® HEARTS AND HOMES, 2 parts, Avo, $1. 
FULLERTON, LADY, ELLEN MIDDLETON, 12mo, & conte. 
eo GRANTLEY MANOR. l2mo, & conte, 
a LADY BIRD. 12mo, ® cents. 
GENT. The Natural Wistory ofthe Gent. 2 cents 
GORE’S DEAN'S DAUGHTER. limo, W conte. 
HARRY MUIR. A Story of Seottich Life, Imo, & conte. 
HOME 18 HOME. A Domestic Story. 12mo, & conte 
HEARTS UNVEILED ; Or, I Knew You will Like Him. 12mo, & cents, 
HELOISE : Or, The Unrevealed Secret. By Talvi. 12mo, # cents. 
HOWITT’S HEIR OF WAST WAYLAND. l2mo, % cents. 
HEIR OF REDCLIFFER. Hg Mise Vonge, 2 vole, 12mo, $1. 
10; A Tale of Ancient Fane. i2mo, @ cents 
JAME®'’S ADRIAN ; Or, The Clouds of the Mind. 12me, W ceots 
KAVANAGH’S DAIBY BURNS. 2 vols, 12mo, 75 cents. 
~ MADELEINE. i2me, W cents, 
* NATHALIBF, 2 vols, 12mo, 76 cents, 
LADY ALICE. By Dr. Huntington. vo, 2% cents. 
LIFE’S DISCIPLINE. By Taivi. 12mo, 77 cents, 
LONE DOVE. An Indian Legend. 12mo, & cents. 
LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. vo, ® conte. 
£. &. D. Treasure Trove. fro, B cents. 
MAIDEN AUNT. A Btory, limo, W cents, 
MANZONI. The Betrothed Lovers, 2 vols, 12mo, $1. 
MARGARET MAITLAND. l2mo, # cents 
MARGARET CEKCIL ; Or, 1 Can Because | Onght, 12mo, & cents. 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE. fvo B cents 
MAXWELL'S HILLSIDE AND BORDER SKETCHES. Sve, & conta. 
” HECTOR O'HALLORAN, vo, & conta. 
McINTOSH'S AUNT KITTY'S TALES, I2mo, @ cents, 
CHARMS AND COUNTER CHARMS, 2 vols, 12me, 75 cents. 
o KVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. l2me, @ conte, 
a THE LOFTY AND LOWLY. 2 vols, 12mo, $1. 
+ TWO LIVES ; Or, To Reem and to Ke. 12mo, @ conta. 
WOMEN IN AMERI@A. l2moe, # conte. 
NORMAN LESLIE. A Tale. l2mo, & cents. 
ROER'S JAMES MONTIOY. 2 vols, 12mo, @ conta. 
TO LOVE AND TO BE LOVED 1l2mo, ® cents. 
* TIME AND TIDE. I2me, W cont, 
REUBEN MEDLICOTT. By M. W. #avage. W conte. 
ROSE DOUGLAS: Or, The Actobiography of a Minister's Danghter. ime, & cents. 
SEWELL AMY HERBZRT. l2mo, # conte. 
o FARIS DAUGHTER. t2mo, © cents. 
“ EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. Imo, & conta. 
“ GERTRUDE. 12mo, # cent. 
« MARGARET PERCIVAL. 2 vols, I2m0, $1. 
bad JOURNAL OF SUMMER TOUR. 2% parts, $1. 
ROUTH WORTH'S DESFATED WIFE. tro, 1 conte. 
ed MOTHER.IN-LAW. #vo, 8 conte. 
oa BHANNONDALE. Svo, B cents. 
SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS and Buds and Bicssome. Ime, 0) cents 
UP COUNTRY LETTERS. l2mo, ¥ cents. 
vse or FUNSHINE. A Tale, 12mo, 9) cents. 
VILLAGE NOTARY. A Romance of Hungarian Life. 8vo, 2 cents. 


NEARLY READY. 


DUMAS, THE FORESTER. *vro. 
HOLMES’ (Mra) TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE, ime. 


By Albert Bintth. Mimo, 2 cts 





FARMINGDALE. A Tale. Svo. 



















PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—MARCH. 
NOW READY. 














CONTENTS. 
L KEW YORK DAGUERRREOTYPED. Private Residences : 
fi «rasTione—College Vince and Murray street-—Waveriey * als Place 
cnet of Upiversity Place and Twelfth street—(orner of F if Avenue en 
¥ fh Avenue, corner T well street— Kaeet Vourteenth ot eet. fram F jteb 
Aeenae, corner of Fifteenth stret—Corner of Fifth Avenve and Fifteenth «treet— West 
ateenth «weet, near Fifth Avenoe—Kast Rinteenthot., opposite Mt. (seorge s Cburct 
(jearge’s Kectory Sixteenth street —Hlork in Twentieth --tree rner sixth Ave 
Wet Twenty Ore Fifth Avenue—lLondon Terrace, Ve I wenty 
j street _Nowery Mav Corner of Vifth Avenve and Thir ave tre 
2 THE G AT CEMETERY 
S NOTES PROM MY KNAPHACK. Number I 
4 Tu? REDHAT GENTRY 
5 MEN HAMACTER 
Ss THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON 
7 RORODING 
« WHO WAS JULIET’S RUNAW y » of 10%—Collier's Folio of 1632 
kepeere'*« Name 
" arty THE IRON MOUNTAING * MIRBOUR 
ie THE ¢ (HLING HUOUBEA ¥ rARi 
ii. THE ENCANTADAS, OK ENCHANTED ISLES 
wWHOW LLIVE, AND WITH Whom 
Rit A WINTER KVENING HYMN TO MY FIRE 
4 LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
1A FUITORIAL NOTKA 
reeaTune—Amertcan, Englith, French, and German 
A Hpecial Editorial Note for the l’eople Kouth of Mason and Dixon's Line 
*,* end 2 of the work may oti!) be had, Price 82 cw oeatly Gouad oth. 
RETRACTS FROM RECENT CRITICAL NOTIC: 
‘It nients are of the fret excellence in point Mterary ability and attractiveness of 
mipios ~Highanl News 
Putnam's Vagascine is the beet and, indeed, almost exponent of the bigher literary taste 
cottere, aed opinion of the country Raleigh Pact : 
“It ln @ waste of words to praise this publication It» intrinsic me sa fixed fact Picken 
— G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers 


0 Park Place. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. EB. 
RENCE IN LONDON 
Gure, Musas & Oo., Bankers 
KErERERCES 
Hom, Perea MeGuas., 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, 






Ges. ious bevencr Rowtmson, 
Obief Justice of My anada, Toronto 
Wrasse Hf. Rosinson 
Depety Com Sincreh, 
Gen Geowce Sierson, Meesus. Gicmour & Oo., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Oo., Montreal Merchants, Montreal 


dane ¢-it Meseus. Leuesunian Koutrn & Oo., Merchants, Montreal. 
DELLUC’'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
TEL8 excellent and healthy substance has now been in wee for more than three years, and ts 
new pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
Geed that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
la, an \t dows not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed io 
l'repared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 

DELLUC & CO., Chemists 

Hl Broadway, and W, sth Avenue, cor. Ith Street. 
BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 

sep l0—3m. 





se. 
Montreal Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 





BM. &. Just received from London, the genuine A 


Dern eight hour 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKBY RHUBARB. 
BM CASES OF INDIGRATION, ead various Ills to which that compiaint gives rise, It ls an 


lavaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious, 
T nt's Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabta has become very 


Foqrant's Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—[o all caves of irritation or acid 
tw stomach, heart burn and costi veness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility 
Prepared and wid, wholesale aad retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT 


(Successor to James Tarrant.) Druggiat, 
2778 Greenwich &t., Cor. of Warren, N 


Jobo Milban, Dultae 


Neo 


T. T. Green, Kugene Dupuy, 
aod by Clements & Moodgood, Flushing, L 


Y 
Wer wale by Rushion, Mark & Co & Co 
on Broadway, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ROOCTET Y, 
No. M Cornhill, Lor 
CAPITAL £500,000 8° TERLING, 
Hilf (NSTITUTION Offers the assured very many advantages, at qu 
IEE ae CUATAN ION safely tw the Office 
Pelictes wil! hereafter be issued, entitiing the assured, whether at the payne of his pret pre 
extem, oF at ony (eure period to borrow apon interest to the extent valf 1@ annual pay 
ment inate without any responsibility or cuaranter reonal or oth nor will the policy (the 


“easiow arate of pre 


of ome 





wise 


ealy security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon 

eeeare) osc a) cay Mme present his policy ant deavand of the Soctety an é ediote payment 
oon half tie annual premium paid thereon, Une giving to each policy a kamen actual Cash 
walue 


Applicants aco wot charged for the Medica! Fxaminatior 
Agoenctas 4:6 evi ab! shed throughout the Colonies 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 


or Btamp Duty 





4. Hillotwon, MDF. RB | Clement Tabor, | foon Mons 
6. A Symen Hous oh Cron | 1. Leander Star 
damaph Thomperon, A c Harelay ' T. Colley Gratiaea 
Oharies Bonnett, Thomas Nicoll, | 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS 
§ 3B. Holmes, A. La Koeque, FR. Fabre. Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Gentreal ) Flanagan, Theo. Hurt, Henry Judah 
Jas. G,. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. 0. Kinnear, Hon 
Galifax N.S f &. Cunard, J, Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent 
: R. F. Haren, W. Wright, BK. Allison, Hon. J na Gra 
&. Jobo, N. B y. 
’ W. Jack 
W. J. Starr, Agent 4 
ul By! Hoyles, Hon. J. Orowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. © 
@. Joba's, Newloundland J} Bennett, N. Stabb 
K Jarvis, Ager 
JAMES 8B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies 


D. D,. MACK RNAZALR, Accountant and Cashier 


Office—MontTaeat 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“0 Weed Sirand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montren! 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HK leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates 
Claas of k Annual Division of profits 
Rauitabie Fire Office will by a 
each) rates 


constant 
“1 Premiums as the nature of 
Uiiea view an ennual investigation will 
yy RY fifty per cent. of the nett excess, 
dere in foree foe three years 
The (nasured are free frou the liabilities of 
@ the pian of the Company toa ret: oa of hall 
Aqgoncion are established thro: ughout the ¢ 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
A.C. Bawouay, Bay, Chairmen 
Furorniox Morais, Rag | 
Ouas. Taos, Sewarke, Esq. | 


*reminum for each 
analysis of ith own experien 

the risk may justify 

vade inte each class of riek 

will be made to all classes of 


mn time to tie, 


eturn of one 
hose Policies 


sndar 


lusurers w 


& Matual Assurance Society, and entitied according 





olontes. 


Cmaaces BRawvsert, Rag | 
Hoeu Crorr, Rag j 


Eowusp 3. Sywes, Rag 


Cresent Tasor, Bag. 


No. & Wall Street, New York 
\ RE NOW PREPARED, tn addition to the Fire Insurance Basiness, to take up that of LIFE 
é INat R Ame , various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their prop 
ls for e surance on lives and granting of annuwit cir Tables of Rates have been ad 
equitable scale, and 't ls bellewed, « ' r than those of other Com 
bore arge capital and reserved fur Loge ) pares mal reeponsibility of 
he sha s, offer & guerantes of secur arall r Pampt alets contain 
ne 7 at ond ¢ , - . 
speny lx w 7 ex tof T ENTY FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
” lonab 1 life 
ced Capitel of . Twe Millions of Pounds or Ten Mil- 
lone of Dollar . T . sod Reserved Fi oearly THREE 
INS OF DOL i w ttis wonrty half o mull m of dollars 
ui constantly increasing, is invested in this country All lonnes will be paid bere 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Jauzs Baows, Eaq., Chairman 
Fearcis Correnct, Beq., Depaty Ubairman 
Guonar Banctar, Bq | Josurn Gatttann, Jr, Keg. | °. W. Panen, Bea 
Mortimer Livixostos, Faq Acex. Hawitron, Jr., May | Joseru Fowren, Ese 
Fv. F. San oeuson, Bag | Wisse 8. Werwone, Bag 
MEDICAL REFEREES 
Avexasspexn BF. Hosack, M.D | Averis L. Sarvs, M.D 


cue Alvion. 


UNION BANK oF ‘LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL NK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOUTLAND, foreale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broatway. 
tained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
and Harndet & Co's Ph lledetphia Express 
— 


LIFE RANCE. 


HK 


These -_ may be 
Pallen, Virgil & Co 





“INSU 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 











Acruep Pews, Revident Secretary 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accwmulated Surplus. 


4 bee Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties destrou s of othe ting Insurance on Life, undoubted security , an important object to be 
regarded when {t is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


after Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 


Manacine Dinector—EBENEZER FERNIE, Enq., Cornbilt, , Landen. 
Losvos Banxeus—Mesers. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & ¢ 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 

His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 

ANTHONY BARCLAY, Keq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Btephen Whitney, Esq | Henry Grinnell, Faq J. Phillips Phenix, Esq 
James Gallatin, Req Hon —.,. ‘ampbell, John H. Hicks, Esq 
Samuel Wetmore, Ksq. j John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M.D., 
StanpinG Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Soucrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Faq. 


Agents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO 


762 Broadway 


M. KNEVITT, 
Wall Street, New York 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is « subject to which but a smal! proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The ent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 

for their future maintenance, is the type of the , eee majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them A some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
tal! are of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured 
Sy ita aid and no other a man can secure for bis tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
smount of the sa vings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
wf the enm he wishes to set aside 

To spread this most admirable «ystem amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, aud in the hour of death untold com 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
wes established ; its progress bas been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
lasued in five years, assuring nearly £590,000, and although of comparatively recent tormation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £3,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
It most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
Won of publications, as weil as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but al! are not 
met with at the happr moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is h« ped that this notice emay induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ** to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se 
cure ita valuable protection 

to cleim! ing for fHE CANADA" a deelded préference the Directors rely npon what they con 
sider to be indisputable grounds, vie : economy of exper iditure and «high rate of interest, local man 
sgement and the investment of its acc umulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend «tr one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to al! 

who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grotinds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantages yas than those of any other ofice now represented in the Provit ce, 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, t! ey notice 
that a Brit ish office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the * Canada’ expended, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
© <b . Ba the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injare these or other t aus-<¢ olonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
penses of *' The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices 

It must also be a matter for serious thonght that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected throngh *‘ The Camada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, aa the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counter balance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘* The Canada.’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
@eeurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest 

Por further iufosmation, row; Reports, or Tables of Rates 

THOS. M 














apply by mail to 
SIMONS, Secretary 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. 


ECU es, 


w 


“NEW YORK AND HAVRE ) STHAM Ni NAVIGATION Oo. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STREAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, and D. Lines mander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, L383. on tne follewing days 


the HUMBOLDT, 


f 


cou 


wr the year 





BAYRE. 

Humboldt Dec 17 Humboldt Jan i] 
Franklin... Jan a Franklin Feb. ... 15 
Humboldt February..il Humboldt March b 
Franklin March a Fravklin April 2 
Hamboldt. Apri 8 Humboldt May et) 
Franklin... ‘ May 6 Franklin June re 
Humboldt ; June... ; Humboldt July . 5 
Frankl ify. I Franklin. . August.... 2 
pomee it lv ~ Mumboldt August wD 

ranklin Angus ma] Frarklin wok . Bept 77 
Aeeacwrrh Sept a Humboldt... ..... . Oct 3 
Franklin Oct 21 Franklin. .. . Nov ol 
Humboldt Nov is Humbokit Dee.... 2 


Stopping at Southampton both ways 
These steamers, bailt expressly for Government service, of 220) tons burthen each, are not sur 
passed, either for sp strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind 
Stopping at Sout! going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon 








ampton both 





Jouns Mose, Byq. Joun Buaw, Ese | Teowas Waar, Esq. 
Faavou F. Wooonovse, Esa 
Wuitaw H. Parston, Bag, Seretary 
aumrora 
Hesny Kye, Rag Tuomas Wiusams Rag 
BANKERS 
VMeases, Giirs, Mitas & Co 
Mavs amMace, luiren & Russet, Solicitors 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS 
, Wim. Lonn, J. Torrance ta Roeque “whingbam, Hen 
Meare 4 “ vor, Ben}. Holmes, 1 GO. MeKensie. FF Fabre, A 
; 1. Galt, Theodore Hart 
§ J. Tremain, Hoa. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear. HP t, J 
Gatttex, N.S } ications ins 
> ( Hill, Agens 
R. F. Haren, W. Wright, Hon J. Ho Gra W. Jaek, J.V 
*. Jova, N. } Things 
W2osJ Starr, . 
sé o Reuteentt ‘ = J. J. Grieve, Hoa. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, . Mw 
=e and 2 Barnes 
KR. L. Jarvis, Agent 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon 
Deartacevown, PE. Inland. } Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson . 
L. W. Gall, Agent 


General Ageut for British North Ameri 
MACK ENAZIR, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—Montarat 


FPREDRRICK R. STARR 40 Colonies 
n 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 
JENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000, 
Lempowered by Act of Paritament, Ud Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th Judy, 1838, 
“ A Savune Baxk roe rus Wivow ano tus Orraan.”’ 
Thets Life Amurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fand ef $100,000, 
OF MEW YORK in sccordance with the Sento ii, will rersing pronenate toe Thessence oe 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


threugtout the Siate 
fhe Local i to swpieone A and t AUSTIEALTA insured at a moderate extra premium. 


4 


meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
daily at 1 o'clock, PF. M 
Panmbiets setting torte the advantages of this Company can be had at the office. No. 





Wail 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW ToRK. 


James Boorman, } ©. RB. Habicht, 

John J. Palmer, F. ©. Tooker, 

John G Helbrooka, | A. GU. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Paul Spofford | Robert J. Dillou, 

Heory Ladiam, ‘ Caled Barstow 
BANKERS 


The Leather Manufactarers’ Rank, Now York. 
So.u0TTOR - 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL FXAMINERS: 
DR. & & EEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
ft. B. HABICHT, General Agent, 


lon advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money 


Price of Passage from New Yor x to S »nthampton or He avre, first class,... ... $i 
second ¢ lass, 70 

from Havre or Southampton to New Y -— first class, 4 “ ¢ 300 

“e ’ aie ’ second alass. . . ft 500 


‘N op senaure secured uatt! paid fo An experienced surgeon on board 





LU letters and newspape *t pass through the Post-office 
For freight or passage app ) 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Ageut, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre 


CROSKEYT & ©CO., Agents, Southampton. 


LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpoo! and Ph jlade!phia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as tollows 
CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie 


THE 


CR 





| CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2.1% tons, Capt. Robert Leitch 
| CITY OF PRILADELPHEA, 2.200 tons, (new shipm 
| CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons "(new ship) 
FROM PHILADELPHIA ! FROM LITERPOOL 
| (tv of Glasgow Saturday, Dee. 10. 1883. | (itv of Clascow.... Wednesday. Nov. 9 1853. 
} City of Mancheste Sat ay, Ja 7, ISM. | City of Manchester. .Wednesday. Dec 5 = 
RATES oF PASSAUE 
| FROM PHTLADELP OTA FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms . £8) | Saloon affer Staterooms a1 guineas 
| midshiy a5 midship 
forwar 5S forward H “i 





| Including Meward s fee 


| THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS 








7 A limited number of thirt class passenmers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 froe 
ay rp ool—found with p s!ons : 
Ce P Pas-aue w re wssned here to parties who are desirous of bringivg out their friends 
at ey ates 
Ar pe is « ve ad on ¢ ship 
nna draws aw sig Fugiand and Ireland 
For frelg “age « SAMUEL SMITH, Agent 
42 Walnnt Sreet, Phil delphia 
. RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool, 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN SEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW avi Sew PORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S» ‘ e * 
s* QL ASGOW, 162 Tons, and Of horse power, Roceat oan Gone 


“WN E W YORK, ‘ ower *alG, Commander, 


Are apporsied to «atl as under, viz 
- 23 FROM GLASGOW 
Sa ay ‘ ‘ ~k. neon Tues lay lth Febrnary 
W ednesday e va Tuesday lith Aprit : 
Paasage M mey—F Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . . 3 
Deo jo.  (Midship do.) . $466 wGeeceen é m5 00 
Second do... ve Sw 
(Steward’s fee included. | 
Tard om —A limita ember of third-class pgssencers will be taken, supplied 
; ' . ied with - 
stom as kel. atc TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS . = 


Carries a surgeon Por nughier puaiteeiterte 


J. McSYMON, 


New York City Bills or Gold alles y, N.Y. 


Y received for Passages 
Pay DO sttection to reports of the Ships being full, bat te 





communicate 8 oace wita the 


commodations “for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 


sive use of extra size state rooms, $30 


cious stones or metals, 
therein. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 





The ATLANTIC ........ 
The PACIFIC 
The ARCTIC. 
The BALTIC 
The ADRIATIC oes 
These ships having been built ‘tn contract 2 capeenaly fer Govermmnent service, care hes bee 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure = aod , and their ao 


Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, sm); in second do. $70. Bucie 
From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon atiached to each ship 


No berths can be secured unti! paid for 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING 
rROm NEW TORK FROM LIVERPOOL 
Raturday, 








Jannary 7, 14. » Wednesday,... . Janwery.... 18. 19a 
Saturday January a = Wednesday, . January....% * 
Saturday,..... February... ... 4” Wednesday, . February....8, ° 
Saterday, February 4, * | Wednesday Februar 2 * 
Saturday,. March me te | Wednesday, | 
Satarday,..... Mareh Be | Wednesday, om * 
Saturday,........ April es | Wednesday 5, ™ 
Saturday,........ April  « Wednesday, ig, « 
Saturday,........ April >, * D.. 6c0éccamebtedases | has 
a, a j Wednesday, om © 
Saturday oe | Wednesday, -> * 
Seturday,.... ad Wednesday, a 
Satarday,. . - Wednesday, oom © 
Saturday,. pes | Wednesday, mam * 
Saturday,. =< | Wednesday, ccooemy @ 
Seturda “ Wernesday,........ August,.,..11, * * 
Saturday. Wednesday,........ Augest......23, * 
Satarday, “ | Wednesday,........ September ...6, “ 
Saturday. “ | Wednesday,. . . September ...20, * 
Saturday, “ | Wednesday,........ ° a * 
Saturday, e Wednesday,. ... Lad 
Saturday, sad Wednesday,. . bed 
Saturday, sad Wednesaey. ° iu * 
Saturday, “ Wednesday,... 2," 
Saturday, ad Wednesday,.... bB, * 
Saturday, « Wednesday, ... coon © 





For freight or passage epply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. 


No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, I. 


Liverpoo 

13 King’s Arms Yard, London 

J. MONROE & CO os Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 
bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value ply Ta 





Chief Cabm Passage 


Chief Cabin Passage . . 


a 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

. $120 | Second Cabin Passage........ 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

. $100 | Second Cabin Passage... .. 
~—— "The ‘ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


se eeeee ee 

















Captains 
MPOWS,.4 occ ccccccccccessecs m~ UpKINS. | America,......... oeceteceedes Li 
Sh se nne4e000 ee eemse anne Rye. | Faropa, .......... «..+.+..-Onpt. Saannon 
Asia, Gap G. Lorr. | Canada... | ones ... Capt. 
ME 0 aebae cn bedeesesenal ‘apt. HaARrison. Niagara,.... «eee. Capt. 
— vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green ¢ on n starboard bow—red on port 
From 

Arabia Boston. . ‘ se ERENT e 00 ove neeveveeg Fobr'y 15th 1863. 
Afrien. .. New York ns Sea + 066 04% ..Febr’y 2d * 
Canada... ...........Boston . Wednesday. . .. March Ist ** 
SUNG 5 005 300 coneed . |. Wednesday... ccocsscessee mae © 
sas and 00008400 Boston . . +. Wednesday... ...........March Sth * 
Asia New York. . Wednesday... . .March 2d “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 

Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


— 
or freight or passage, apply to E. be 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON... . Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,........ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dares oF Sattinc—1l&4. 
From New York. 
. Saturday, Jan. 


-Capt. E. Higgins. 


Washington. . 














DEN 63.0.0 e0% 000 646 , Saturday, Feb 24 
PEED « vesen cocena .- Saturday, March 25, . 21 
Mermann,......... P ca *"Saturday, April 22, 19 
Washington. ...... ° .Saturday,May 20.. 16 
to 2 ene e ei oeckel Saturday, June 17.. 14 
Washington ... Batarday, July 15.. I 
Hermann. ....... . Saturday, Aug. 12, 8 
Washington. ... Saturday, Sept. 9,. 6 
Hermann. ... . Saturday, Oct. 7... 3 
Washington .Saturday, Nov. 4, 1 
Hermann, .... Saturday, Dec. 2, 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, Neos 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Wash aa pril 26, Washington .. .. Wednesday, Oct. Hi 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann ........ Weanesday, Nev. 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21| Washington... |. . eee Dec. 6 
Hermann ,....... Wednesday, July 19| Hermann .., . Wednesday, Jan. 3 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer t to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 

don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 

cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do. , $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed oun the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 

©, H. SAND. 26 South st., New York, 

©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 

CROSKEY &4 €O.. Southampton. 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STRAMSHIP “CURLEW,”’ W. Saurson, Commandesn—Thia 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Tuesday .-Mareh 7th, 1864. | Friday... .......... . April 7, 1464 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She hae a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
tilation. 
Passage Money to Bermada. 
Do. do. St. Thomas, . 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


Jom. 22—1 year. 








"LONDON LINE oF PACEETS. 


Rn hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughom 
the ye 

The following ships, composing the line of 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and 





| mg ip under the agency of the subsoribers, are in- 
rom London on the ry f Lana throughoss 





the year ; hing at Por h to land and receive passengers as usua 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
w York London. 
Southampton, Tinker, §¢ Jan. 12, May 4, — 2, June 22, October 12, 
PAug. 24, Dec. 14, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, 4% 2H May 18, 2 March 16 July 6, October 3B, 
- Dec. 28,§ 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 9, June 1, 2? March 30, July 2, Nov 9, 
Sept. 21, 4 
Ocean Queen, Griswold Feb z, June 15, : April 13, Aue. 3, Nov. 23, 
yet 5, ‘ 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, § March 9, June 29,2 Jan 5, April 2, Ang. 1, 
Oct. 19, § Dec 7, 
Devonshire, Hovey, March 23, July 18,2Jan. 19, May lil, Au. iH, 
Nov 2, Dee. 21, 
Northumberland, Lord, April 6 July 2, fFee. 2, May 2B, Sept l4, 
Nov. 16, 
Victoria, Champion, ; April 2, Aug. 10, : Feb. 16 June 8, Sept. 2, 
Nov. W. 


These ships are all of the on class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descripuun. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these kets will be r msible for a parcels. 
of packages, seut by them, unless regular Bills of lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
EF. EB. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


a re. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The followthg ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York om the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 


i 





8ST. DENTS, 
Follansbee, master. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master, 


MERCURY, New Ctipper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
master. 





Willard, 
They are all first class New York built vessels, _ provided with ‘al neta wate See 
fort and convenience *, and d by men of experience in the trade. 


f passage is $100, without wines or 
of panna ie 100, without wines oF iguorn be forwarded free from an 7 aa bet those 
ipearred. BOYD 4H my 








Ww. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





Intending passenrers sre ~-q neste to 
Agent. 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, . 









